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THE MOTHER-HEART OF GOD. 


Like a cradle rocking, rocking, 
Silent, peaceful, to and fro, 
Like a mother’s sweet looks dropping 
On the little face below, 
Hangs the green earth swinging, turning, 
Jarless, noiseless, safe and slow; 
Falls the light of God’s face bending 
Down, and watching us below. . 















And as feeble babes that suffer, 
Toss and cry, and will not rest, 
Are the ones the tender mother 
Holds the closest, loves the best— 
So when we are weak and wretched, 
By our sins weighed down, distressed, 
Then it is that God’s great patience 
Holds us closest, loves us best. 








—SAXE HOLM. 
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Altar Stairs 


By Jupce,Cuaries J. Scorrerp, Author of A Subtle Adversary. 
Beautifully designed cover, back and side title stamped in 
Illustrated, $1.20. 


12mo., cloth. 


gold. 


A splendid book for young or old. 
that creates a taste for good reading. No better book can be 
found to put in the hands of young people. 
splendid Birthday or Christmas Gift. 


who have read it. 


The story will not only entertain all readers, but will 
also impart many valuable moral lessons, This is an age 


of story 


reading and the attention of the young espe- 


cially, should be called *o such books of fiction as ‘‘Altar 


Stairs."’ 


W. G. WALTERS, Bluefield, W. Va. 


If one begins this story, he will not put it down 
until the very satisfactory end is finished. 


It is a strong book and worthy of unquali- 


fied endorsement. 


RELIGIC JS TELESCOPE, 


A stirring religious novel. 


Dayton, Ohio. 


It abounds with 


dramatic situations, and holds the reader's in- 


terest thrvughout. 


RAM'S HORN, 


Basic Truths 


By Hersert L. Wiriett, Author of 7he Ruling Quality, etc. 
Front cover stamped in gold, gilt top. 


cloth. 


A powerful and masterful presentation of the great truths for the attainment of the life of the 
Written ina charming and scholarly style. 
attention so closely that it is a disappointment if the book has to be laid aside before it is 
Read what the reviewers say. 


spirit. 


finished. 


More of such books are needed just now 
among those who are pleading the restoration 
of Apostolic Christianity. 

JAMES C. CREEL, 
Plattsburg, Mo. 


It is the voice of a soul in touch with the 
Divine life, and breathes thruughout its pages 
the high ideals and noblest conception of the 
truer life, possible only to him who has tarried 
praverfully, studiously at the feet of the 
world's greatest teacher. 

J. E. CHASE, 

It is a good book and every Christian ought 
to read it 

L. V. BARBREE, 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


Chicago, Ill. 


of the Christian Faith 


his volume presents a comprehensive view 
of the subjects, though the author disclaims 


completeness. 


CHRISTIAN MESSENGER, 


Professor Willett's work is a new study of 
The author’s style is becoming 
more and more finished; his vocabulary is 
wonderful, and his earnestness is stamped on 


the old truths. 


every page. 


JOHN E, POUNDS, 


CHRISTIAN OBSERVER, Louisville, Ky. 


It strikes the right key and there is not a 
single false note in the book. 


CHRISTIAN GUARDIAN. 


One of the most delightful stories that I have 
had the pleasure of reading. 


N. ELLIOTT McVEY, 
Versailles, Mo. 


Post 8vo. 
Illustrated, 75 cents. 


Toronto. 


Cleveland, Ohio. 





Sent postpaid upon receipt of price. 
us for any and all books you need. We supply 


promptly and at lowest 


prices. 
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EDITORIAL 


Miracle. 


It is not to be doubted that much of the thought of the present 
age is definitely opposed to the belief in miracle. Many voices are 
assuring us that the day when such things could be credited is 
past and forever past. Matthew Arnold declared that miracle must 
take itself off. John Fiske found no place for it. 


scientific studies have caused a pronounced reaction against it. It 


Literary and 


is not too much to say that unless the belief in miracle can find 
statement in terms which do not conflict with the interpretation 
of the universe which has become familiar and satisfying to the 
thoughtful minds of our generation, it is destined to lose still 
further its place as an accepted factor in the life of Christ and in 
the apologetic of the church. 

It is not strange that an age like our own should find less 
satisfaction than former times in the accounts of apparent de- 
partures from normal experience in the domain of nature. There 
was a time, and not so long since, when faith was supposed to 
increase in value in proportion to its ability to credit the marvelous; 
when any questioning of a narrative which lent itself to religious 
uses was supposed to be culpable, and when not a few ardent natures 
regretted the fact that biblical narratives were not more difficult 
to believe, in order that faith might meet the harder test. That 
time is passing if it is not already gone. The scientific studies of 
recent years have given a wholly different character to our interpre 
tation of nature and its relation to God. The recognition of the 
reign of law has made impossible the belief in its capricious or 
arbitrary suspension. The serenity of mind with which a forme 
generation regarded the abrogation of natural laws has given place 
to a suspicion that there is some mistake in the report of miracle. 
and to the confidence that the continuity of operation of the lav 
of cause and effect has never been disturbed. 

Nor is there any reason why one who holds such a view should 
fall under the disapproval of his fellows, even though they find 
his position unsatisfactory and apparently in conflict with the 
teachings of the New Testament. If miracle has any value, it 
must be capable of asserting it to the mind of any candid student of 
the question. It is not by bald insistence, still less by any attempt 
to carry the case by appeal to authority, that those who would 
vindicate the right of miracle to a place in the Gospel history must 
approach the matter. It is rather by a careful consideration of all 
the facts of the Gospel records in the light of literary and scientific 
criticism, and the attempt to interpret the facts set down in an 
adequate and satisfying manner. 

The candid and convincing nature of the Gospels creates at once 
the impression of perfect truthfulness. Their entire contrast with 
the apocryphal narratives regarding Jesus is sure to impress the 
nest casual reader. The burden of proof, accordingly, rests on the 
one who questions the truth of their statements. That burden has 
‘een assumed by many in the course of the controversy over the 
miraculous. Some account of these various explanations of miracle 
is not without value. 

It is of course clear that the life of Christ offers the fairest field 
for the investigation of the case. There the issue is clear. The 
claim for miracle will hardly be pressed further if it is found 
ineffectual here. Indeed the assertion that miracle is met in history 
outside the life of Christ and those of prophets and apostles closely 
related to his purposes, rests upon foundations so unsubstantial as 
to be a negligible factor in the discussion. 

The method of Paulus, a sceptic of the seventeenth century, was 
short and effective. He asserted that Jesus deliberately deceived 
the disciples and the people. Possessing no power of the sort, he 
indueed them to assent to his wonder-working nature by resort to 
such deceptions as produced this result. The fatal defect in this 
theory was, of course, its total failure to recognize the lofty moral 
hote of Jesus’ life, which makes it impossible for even those least 
‘oneerned to claim for him miraculous power, to suppose him capable 
*! moral indirection. 





Another view, at one time held, asserted the blamelessness of 
Jest, but imsisted that the disciples, astonished at the influence 
of their Master over the people he met, fell into the error of sup- 
posing that the good results of his encouragement and counsel were 
due to miraculous power, and so claimed for him a gift he neither 
possessed nor assumed. This interpretation avoids insinuations 
regarding the moral obliquity of the disciples only by charging them 
with absolute intellectual incapacity, and equally fails to convince. 

The theory of Strauss was far more admirably worked out, and 
was so simple that it seemed for a moment to have swept the 
1tiraculous from the field. Jesus never wrought such works. The 
lisciples never claimed that he did. Indeed the whole story of the 
life and work of Jesus was capable of statement in terms of an 
ordinary human career. But after his death, loving memory and 
the tendency to exaggerate the facts gradually created the myth 
of the miracles; and when the Gospels were finally written, some- 
time in the second century, that myth had become an accepted 
part of the narrative. This theory gained wide currency, and its 
author was congratulated on his success in reducing Christian origins 
Lo their proper proportions. But the age of Strauss was too early 
to avail itself of the results of the critical method. There was at 
that time no means of proving the apostolic character of the 
Gospels. The moment criticism applied itself to the problem of 
the dates and showed that they were not second, but first century 
writings, the theory of Strauss fell into ruins, and today it is as 
dead us its author. 

Baur’s view that the miracles were only the shadows of parables 
uttered by Jesus, intended to illustrate by means of hypothetical, 
not actual, cures, his power to remove the sickness of sin, failed 
because of its lack of that element of reality to experience which 
It is not 
by the allegorical method that the miracles are to be explained. 


was the basis and power of every one of Jesus’ parables. 


Those theories which, like Keim’s, have conceded the miraculous 
in principle, but have been at pains to reduce it to the vanishing 
point by elaborate explanations of each of the miracles, have failed 
largely because the naturalistic versions of the alleged miracles are 
less convincing than the simple narratives of the Gospels. One may 
freely grant that Jewish prejudices and superstitious interpretations 
of natural phenomena have played their part in the tradition of 
certain of the miracles, such as that of the demons and the swine 
or the cursing of the fig tree. But the rejection of every feature 
thus added through local influences leaves the great body of the 
miracles of Jesus undisturbed, and even shows them in clearer and 
more convincing light. 

Next week we shall consider certain definitions of miracle, and 
the question whether the miraculous elements in the life of Christ 
have present value in the preaching of the gospel and the creation 
of Christian character. 


“Be strong; we are not here to play, to dream, to drift, 
We have hard work to do and loads to lift; 
Shun not the struggle—face it, ’tis God’s gift.” 


O Mountains! 


Mountains blue, dreamy, remote, compounded as of earth and air, 
white as built of summer cloud, builded with the massive masonry 
of God, tranquil, masterful, compelling wonder, watched by the stars, 
abundant in waterfalls, glorious in.strength, battlemented for sun- 
sets, crowned in noons, steeped in dawns, the expectation of the low- 
lands, rest for care, heights to which dying eyes lift their last long- 
ing, homesick look before they front the mountains of eternity— 
mountains, pray you, build your sublime ranges along the western 
landscape of the heart, so that, as we look, sunsets shall revel on our 
snowy crests, and your long shadows shall walk from sky to sky, 
and we shall hear at burning noon or quiet evening or the windy 
morn the calling of the mountains, “Let us journey together to the 
sky.”—William A. Quayle. 
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Christian Union 
Errett Gates. 


A New Baptist Heresy. 

Dr. E. Y. Mullins, president of the Southern Baptist Seminary 
at Louisville, Ky., who received his first introduction to the Disci- 
ples through an address delivered at the Indianapolis Congress of 
the Disciples in 1906, has fallen under suspicion of heresy among 
some of his Southern Baptist brethren. So serious has become 
the situation that the editor of the Baptist World feels it neces- 
sary to come to his defense in the following editorial utterances: 

‘Malevolent tongues have been busy of late in seeking to injure 
President Mullin 
ciations and elsewhere, that he was seeking to lead the Baptists 
over to the Disciples under the guise of Christian Union. This 
charge is born of malice, with not a particle of fact to rest upon. 
we do make it deliber- 


vy charging, in conversation at the district assu- 


This is a serious accusation to make, but 
ately. One reason is that it is open to any one and easy for all 
to learn from Dr. Mullins what he really thinks of Christian Union 
instead of going around slandering him.” 

This incident is interesting for two reasons: First, as showing 
the attitude of the Southern Baptists toward the Disciples; and, 
second, as showing how careful a leading Baptist must be as to 
Belief in the desira- 
bility of “organic union with the Disciples” has become, at least 
in that part of the Baptist brotherhood, a heresy no less repre- 
hensible and malignant than belief in the doctrine of evolution 
Mullins’ friends are doing ail 


what he believes concerning Christian Union. 


’ 


or the higher criticism. President 
they ean to rescue him from the awful charge of belief in the or- 
ganic union of Baptists and Disciples. Such a belief would be 
construed as leanings toward “Campbellism,” which is still one of the 
live heresies among Southern Baptists. 


Other charges of heresy have been lodged against President Mul- 
lins. Concerning these charges which are termed “misrepresenta- 
tions,” the editor of the Baptist World again says: 

“It consists of two misrepresentations. One is an utter per- 
version of Dr. Mullins’ attitude on the subject of Christian Union, 
which is in reality that of practically all Baptists. The other is an 
Mullins’ relation to the ordination 
the reception to 


equally gross perversion of Dr 


of a brother who favors alien immersion (i. e., 
membership in Baptist churches of those who have been immersed 
in other bodies). The council without recommendation, referred the 
ease to the church of which Dr. Mullins was a member, though not 
on the council. President Mullins himself prefers re-baptism, as 
does the church in question, but he and the church refused to 
make alien immersion a test of fellowship or of ordination.” 

The question of “alien immersion” is about as critical among the 
Southern Baptists as the question of the “pious unimmersed” is 
among the Disciples. 


The State Convention. 


The number of advance notifications already received by the 
committee on assignment and entertainment assures a large attend- 
ance at the coming convention. Many have given notice that they 
will stay at hotels, but the committee will still find its energies 
taxed to fulfil satisfactorily its duties. All who expect to attend 
the convention are urged to send their names to O. F. Jordan, Evans 
ton, Ill., who is chairman of the committee. 

The sessions will all be held in the Auditorium of the Y. M. C. A., 
153 La Salle St. It was at first the intention of the local committee 
to have the opening reception on Monday evening and the sessions 
of the Christian Woman’s Board of Missions in the Memorial Church 
of Christ, on Oakwood Boulevard. But on further consideration it 
was deemed better to have all the sessions in the same place, to 
avoid the danger of confusion. This was advised by the secretaries. 

The pulpits of the Christian Churches of Chicago will be filled by 
visiting ministers from the state on Sunday, August 30. The 
arrangements for this feature are not fully completed yet, but are 
Several of the men asked by the different churches have 
Thus far the following 


in progress. 
been unable to come in time for the Sunday. 
assignments have been made: 

Austin, George A Campbell, pastor, W. G. McColley of Normal, 
morning; W. D. Ward, Rockford, evening. 

Englewood, C. G. Kindred, pastor, L. O. Lehman, Rantoul, morn- 
ing; F. W. Emerson, Freeport, evening. 

Hyde Park, E. S. Ames, pastor, W. F. Burnham, morning. 
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Irving Park, W. F. Rothenburger, pastor, Rochester Irwin, Wag), 
burn, morning; H. H. Peters, Eureka, evening. 

Monroe Street, C. C. Morrison, pastor, O. W. Lawrence, morning. 
J. Zeller, Cuba. 
Golden, Gibson morning 
Craig, Ipava, morning; 


South Chicago, A. J. Saunders, pastor, E. 
Sheffield Ave., W. F. Shaw, pastor, J. R. 
West End, C. M. Kreidler, pastor, Jesse 
W. Porter, Mason City, evening. 
West Pullman, Guy Hoover, pastor, J. W. Kern, Carbondale. 
Jackson Boulevard, Parker Stockdale, pastor, F. W. Emerson, 
Freeport, morning; Edgar D. Jones, Bloomington, evening. 

Memorial, H. L. Willett and R. W. Gentry, ministers, Edgar p 
Jones, morning; W. F. Burnham, evening. 

Oak Park, J. C. Mullins, pastor, M. B. Ainsworth, Danville, mor 
ing; Rochester Irwin, Washburn, evening. 

Other pastors from out of Chicago who find it possible to be jp 
Chicago on that Sunday and can undertake to supply pulpits ar 
asked to send their names. 


~ 


The Homeless Churches. 

The First Sunday in September is really “Homeless Church Day” 
for it is the time when the Disciples of Christ will decide whether 
the one thousand houseless churches in the brotherhood shall be 
given the encouragement to undertake plans of building. 

Secretary Muckley says: 

“Our message for the next quarter is one of hope. We are working 
and praying that our Centennial Watchword, ‘$150,000 for this year’ 
may be realized. For the first eight months of this Missionary Year 
we have received over $25,000, which is a gain of $6,500 over the 
same period of last year. Should it be thought unreasonable to 
expect our brethren to raise $125,000 for Church Extension between 
now and September 30th, with our Annual Offering coming in Septem- 
ber? 
year. 

“We must raise $150,000 this year and $200,000 next year to reach 
the Million by 1909. 


This is not half as much as we raised for Foreign Missions last 


We began Church Extension in 1888 with the 
present Board, and with $10,662. Your Board asked for $250.000 by 
1900 and $500,000 by 1905. We passed those marks on time, receiv 
ing $252,000 by September 30, 1900, and $529,000 by 1905. Shall we 
fail in our Centennial Aim of $1,000,000? Our pastors and liberal 
givers must answer that question an donly prayerful and conscien 
tious work can answer it right.” 

This is too urgent and important a call to go unheeded. The 
building is essential to effective church work. Nothing would more 
admirably strengthen the cause we love than the housing in tasteful 
and commodious structures of the congregations which now find 
their work hampered by unsuitable and cramped conditions. For 
this reason, as well as from a sense of responsibility toward on 
of our great missionary enterprises, the First Sunday in September 
should be observed as the day for this important offering. If weather 
or other circumstances prevent the taking of the gift on that day 
it should be done at the next suitable time. 

The way to know God better is to know Christ better.—Mareus 
Dods. 

Intercourse with God is the victorious secret of heart-purity- 
intercourse direct, individual, alone.—H. C. G. Moule. 
te Thou my sun; my selfishness destroy ; 

Thy atmosphere of love be all my joy; 

Thy presence be my sunshine ever bright; 

My soul the little mote that lives but in Thy sight. 
—Gerhard Tersteegen. 


< 





The man who loves God and walks with him has no concern at all 





with death. He has eternal life—Louise S. Houghton. 
To sojourn in the world and yet apart; 
To dwell with God, and still with man to feel; 
To bear about forever in the heart 
The gladness which His Spirit doth reveal. 
S. J. Williams. 
Man is more blessed or less blessed in the same measure 4 he 
is aware of the presence of God.—John Tauler. 
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IN THE TOILS OF FREEDOM 


BY ELLA N. WOOD 


A Story of the Coal Breakers and the Cotton Mills. 


CHAPTER IX. 
The Blower’s Dog. 


The next morning Jean and Mr. Hainer drove to Crystallville in the 
light farm wagon. Mrs. Hainer filled Jean’s dinner pail from the 
things in her cupboard, and told him that their lives were 
jonely since their children had grown up and gone from home, and 
not to forget them if he ever needed a friend. 

“What kind of a factory did you say they had at Crystallville?” 
asked Jean, as they jogged along. 

“4 glass factory where they make al! sorts of glass bottles. I 
was in there once and see’d ’em at work. It was right interestin’ 
to watch them blow the bottles. A man that they called the 
blower stuck one end of a long pipe in some melted glass, and got a 
ball of it to stick fast on it and then he blowed it and all the time 
kept rolling it around on a stone, and when it was partly cooled off 
he stuck it in a mold and blowed it again, then he opened the mold 
and it came out a bottle.” 

“What do the boys do?” asked Jean. 

“Well, I swan! it was hard to tell what they did do. There was a 
lot of them and they kept running back and forth like all possessed. 
I tried to ask one or two of them what they was doin’ but they 
couldn’t stop long enough to tell me. They carry bottles from 
the blower to an annealing oven and the hot glass from a pot to the 
blower. I have heern the people say that them boys don’t have any 
too good a time. They say as how they make ’em work nights 
and that the little fellows get so tired and sleepy they can hardly 
get home. I don’t feel very good about taking you down to that 
glass factory, but I don’t know of any other chance laying around 
loose just now, and I thought you might try it.” 

“I’m much obliged to you, Mr. Hainer, and I guess Ill try the work 
if I ean get the chance, for it can’t be worse than the breaker,” said 
Jean. 

The old man drove along in silence for awhile, then began whistling 
softly to himself as though perplexed. 

“Boy, I do hate like the dickens to set you down at that glass 
factory.” This was emphasized by a slap on his knee. 

“It’s right in hell, for it’s surrounded by saloons, and they do say 
as how the boys come out of that glass fact’ry, hot and exhausted 
and make a bee line for them saloons, pushing and shoving to see 
who can get a glass of that vile licker first. Boy, I’d never forgive 
old Eben Hainer if he sot you down in the midst of temptation. 
It makes me want to swear when I think of them saloons bein’ 
allowed right there by the fact’ry, for the boys only follow the 
men’s example, and it ruins ’em, ruins ’em for life.” 

“Mr. Hainer,” and Jean looked straight at the old gentleman, “I’ve 
always passed by saloons going and coming from the mines, but 
mither said they made men wicked an’ for me to never go in, and 
I wouldn’t do it now.” 

As Mr. Hainer looked into Jean’s eyes, he knew he had found a 
boy he could trust, so he chirped to his horses and they soon drew 
near the city. 


When they came in sight of the glass factory, Jean saw many 


small houses huddled together not unlike those in the Black Acre at 
Minington. If there had been a culm heap he would almost have 
thought that he was back home; but in place of that, there was a 
long, low building, part of which was very much dilapidated. They 
drove up to the office, which had on the door, ‘The Henshaw Glass 
Factory,” and Mr. Hainer and Jean went in. A man sitting at the 
desk looked up as Mr. Hainer said “Good morning” and asked what 
he could do for them. 

“Can you make any use of this boy about these parts?” 

The man glanced at Jean and said, “I don’t know but we can 
use him,” and asked if he had ever worked in a glass factory. 

“No,” replied Jean, “I have been a breaker boy.” 

“Come with me and we will see if there is a job open for you,” 
and the gentleman arose and led the way into the factory. In a 
room almost as hot as a furnace, half-clad men were blowing bottles 
and a dozen little boys were running back and forth, back and forth, 
never stopping or scarcely looking up. These little workers struck a 
chord of sympathy in Jean’s heart; but the sight of their worn, tired 
looking faces almost disheartened him. Then he thought to himself, 
“What they can do, I can. I will try, anyway.” 

After a few moments, Jean was taken over to one of the blowers 
who stopped long enough to tell him if he was ready to go to work to 
take off his coat and he would show him what to do. Mr. Hainer 
asked if they would arrange for a place for Jean to live, and the 
blower told him that he would take care of him; that he usually 
kept his “tenders” in his own home. 

Jean felt a lump in his throat when Mr. Hainer told him good-bye, 
but he was not allowed much time for thinking and soon was as busy 
as the boys about him. 


_—_—_—— 


(Copyright, 1905, Ella N. Wood.) 





Jean went home that evening with Schingler, the biower, for 
whom he worked. The two other “blower’s dogs,” as they were 
called, stayed at the same place; they were little fellows eight or 
nine years old and had been sent from a charitable institution. 
Schingler also had two sons; the older, a boy of sixteen, was an 
apprentice in the glass factory; the younger, twelve years old, 
attended school. Mrs. Schlinger was dead and an old irish woman, 
who kept house for Mr. Schingler told Jean that he would find his 
“shake down” in the shed. The shed was a little lean-to in the rear 
of the house, which contained among other odds and ends a straw 
bed laid on the floor in the corner of the room, and was the only 
sleeping place provided for the three boys. 

Jean forgot himself in his sympathy for the other boys; they 
seemed completely exhausted and ate scarcely any supper, and after 
the meal, threw themselves at once on their bed and were almost 
instantly fast asleep. 

Every day for a week the boys went to the glass factory in the 
morning and worked until evening, with a short intermission at 
noon for lunch. Then they were put on the night shift and worked 
from five o’clock in the evening until two in the morning. This 
was a new experience for Jean, and he found himself less able to 
stand it. His body did not seem to respond to the demand made 
on it; it was always three o’clock before they got to bed, and then 
his sleep was broken and restless. The little fellows who shared his 
bed were in the same condition; they often turned and moaned in 
their sleep and seemed to get up as weary as when they lay down. 
Jean had determined to go to school during the week of the night 
shift, but found himself too tired to study. 

However, he stuck to it and tried to induce the other boys to go 
with him; but they told him they had tried it once and found they 
could not do it. They said they were too tired and had to rest all 
they could. Jean knew well what this meant. All his life he had 
been too tired to go to school, and in the midst of his own disap- 
pointment, his heart went out to those boys in the glass factory as 
only one can who has been bound down by the same chains. 

Two months after Jean entered the factory an accident occurred. 
One night after they had put on an extra force of men and boys, 
and the room was filled with little runners, he was lifting his tray 
of bottles to the annealing shelf, when another boy ran against him, 
and he fell with the hot bottles all over him. The hours of suffering 
that followed were too awful to relate, although an ambulance was 
called and he was taken to a hospital where trained hands did all 
in their power to relieve him. 

For a week Jean lingered between life and death. The pain 
seemed more than he could bear, and he lay tossing and moaning, 
unable to rest day or night. At last, in an interval of comparative 
ease, he went to sleep and dreamed that his mother was bending 
over him, stroking his forehead with her cool hand. He awoke with 
a start and saw a woman standing near him with her hand on his 
head. The dream had been so real that she seemed only a part of 
it, and he tried to raise himself and exclaimed, “Mither!” 

The Jady started as the familiar Scotch accent fell on her ear, 
but in a moment said, “Did you want to see your mother?” 

“Yes, I dreamed she was here and had her hand on my head.” 

Jean looked at her intently and soon realized that she did not 
resemble his mother in the least. Her face was beautified with a 
kind, motherly expression that won his heart at once; but she was 
much older, stouter, and had white hair, and her clothes, although 
very plainly made, were of the richest material. 

Mrs. Mehetabel Snow, or Aunt Mehetabel, as she was called by 
every one who knew her, was the daughter of a Scotch gentleman. 
She and her husband, Jasper Snow, lived in an elegant home in the 
suburbs of the city. Much of her life had been spent in helping the 
less fortunate, and for many years she had made a weekly visit to 
the hospital, bringing with her the brightest and most beautiful 
flowers that her money could buy, and the children’s ward had always 
had a great attraction for her motherly heart. She had not seen 
Jean till today, and as he lay there asleep with his bandaged face 
and hands, there seemed to be something familiar about him that 
touched her. “Surely,” she thought, “I have seen some one like him.” 


When he opened his eyes she knew at once of whom he reminded 
her, and a thrill went through her heart as she thought of her 
boy who had just finished his college course when he sickened and 
died. That was a year ago. He had been their all and their lives 
were lonely indeed without him. So her heart opened to this boy 
so much like her son, and she wanted to take him in her arms and 
comfort him; but he was far too weak for that, so she contented 
herself with gently stroking the wavy brown hair until he dropped 
off again to sleep with his hand resting in hers. She could not get 
him out of her mind, and when she went home she told her husband 
about him, and he too, becoming interested, went to see Jean. 


As they became acquainted, she learned Jean’s whole history. In 
weak, broken sentences, as his strength would permit, he told her 











about his home and his mother, his life in the breaker and how he 
wanted to learn. 

“It looks as tho’ I’d be a man before I got a chance,” he added. 

“Have you never attended school?” asked Aunt Mehetabel. 

“Yes, about three weeks once, but mither got sick and could not 
work in the mill, so I had to quit and work in the breaker again. 
There was a little girl with yellow curls who used to try to teach me 
to read and write. Her name was Evelyn Hathaway.” 

“That is a beautiful name and it was good of her to try to help 
you. Did you go to Sunday-school?” 

“Yes, ma’am, when I had clothes that were good enough. 1 
blowed the organ at Grace Church.” 

“Do you love music?” 

“Oh, so much! Better than anything in the world.” 

Jean lay very still. Tears filled his eyes and Aunt Mehetabel 
knew he was thinking of home. 

“Will you please write a little note to mither and tell her where 
Iam? But oh, don’t scare her about me!” 

Jean knew his mother could not come to him for there was no 
money to use for that. 

Aunt Mehetabel promised to write that very evening and told him 
that she would be very careful not to frighten his parents about him. 
She kept her word, and this is the letter Maidie read to Hugh when 
he came home from work the next evening: 

“My Dear Mrs. Kirklin: 

“Your son, Jean, has asked me to write to you, and I gladly comply 
with his request. 

“I found him a few days ago in the children’s ward of the hospital 
in this place. He had been working in a glass factory and had met 
with an accident which caused some severe burns, but he is entirely 
out of danger now, the doctor says, and you must not be at all 
alarmed. He has the best of care, and while it will take some time 
for the wounds to heal, he is very comfortable. 

“I feel strangely drawn toward him for he bears a striking 
resemblance to our only son who died a year ago, and shall be 
greatly interested in anything you may feel like telling me about 
Jean or yourself. 

“I will write often and let you know how he is. 

“Sincerely yours, 
“Mehetabel Snow.” 

In due time she received a reply to this letter, filled with anxiety 
for her boy, and gratitude to those who had befriended him. Maidie 
also told Aunt Mehetabel something of their old home in Scotland; 
of her father and their life together in the old manse, then of the 
misfortunes which had followed after coming to this country; of the 
ambitions she had had for her boys, and of the two she had lost in 
the coal shadow. Good Aunt Mehetabel’s heart was deeply touched 
when she read, “Jean is all we have left. It seemed as though he 
was bound to a life of ignorance and toil if he stayed here, so, though 
it was hard to let him go out in the great world alone, we were 
almost glad when he left us for we felt that we could trust him to 
God’s guidance. Oh, my bonnie laddie! We miss him sore. Will ye 
no be good to him and guide him a little when he gets about again?” 

Aunt Mehetabel read the letter many times. It had made a strong 
impression on her, she herself did not realize how strong until a 
few days after she had found Jean with the bandages off his face. 
She knew then that she could not give him up. He was like Paul. 
The strong mouth and chin, the frank, open eyes and the broad, 
white brow all reminded her of the boy she had lost. She stood 
and looked at him, speechless, with the tears rolling down her face. 
Jean could not understand why she should cry. 

“Why do you cry? Do I look bad? The nurse said I didn’t have 
any scars. I was so glad to get the bandages off, and I thought you 
would be.” 

Aunt Mehetabel sat down on the edge of the bed and gathered 
him up in her arms as though he had been her own son returned to 
her. 

“Jean, I am just a foolish old woman; but I am glad, glad that 
you are nearly well and you look just splendid. It will only be a 
few days now till you can leave the hospital.” 

Aunt Mehetabel hastened home and told her husband about Jean’s 
resemblance to their son, and that she wanted to take him into 
their home and give him the care and love they would have given 
Paul had he lived. They talked long and in the end decided to 
write to his parents and ask them to let them give their boy a 
chance to have the education and life he was craving. 

When Maidie and Hugh read the letter, they felt that their 
prayers had indeed been answered, and the answer which came back 
to Aunt Mehetabel was filled with such expressions of gratitude 
and thankfulness, that the tears came to her eyes again and again, 
but at the same time, she could read between the lines the mother 
love which still made Maidie cling to her boy. 

“Dinna let him forget us. He is all we have in the world. May 
he be a comfort to you as he has always been to us, and God bless 
you, is my prayer.” 


CHAPTER X. 
Fairyland. 


What a day it was to Jean when he left the hospital! Aunt 
Mehetabel had told him that he was to go home with her and stay 
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until he grew stronger. Jean expected to have his old clothes 
brought to him again, but when he saw the new suit, the gauze 
underwear, the white sweater, he thought they had made a mistake, 
and with a puzzled look on his face said to the nurse, “Those ar, 
not my clothes. I never had any like that.” 

“Yes, these are yours and you will hardly know yourself whey 
you get them on,” she replied. 

“But how can I work in these? These are for boys who do not 
have to work.” 

“Well, you put them on and we will see about that afterwarg 
There is a lady waiting for you in the reception room and you must 
hurry,” and the nurse smiled and went away. 

It would be impossible to describe Jean’s feelings after he hag 
dressed. He looked down at his clothes and rubbed his hands oye 
them. He had never touched anything so smooth and fine. Thep 
he took up a piece of cloth and rubbed it over his patent leather 
oxfords. The nurse, who had stepped to the door and was yp. 
observed by Jean, was touched by the pathetic picture he made jp 
his delight. When Jean looked up and saw her, his face turne 
red and he dropped the cloth and stammered out that he was ready, 

“Why, Jean, how splendid you look!” said Aunt Mehetabel, whep 
he walked into the reception room. 

She went up to him, and brushing his hair back from his forehead. 
looked at him intently and said, “You are like Paul. I believe Gog 
has sent you to take his place.” 

When Jean saw the elegant carriage to which Aunt Mehetabel 
led him, he realized why such clothes as he wore had been provided: 
for he could not picture himself sitting in there beside her in hig 
overails and jumper. The change and excitement almost overcame 
him, and as he leaned back against the cushion his face was yery 
white. The burns had disappeared entirely and with them the 
grime of the coal mines. 

“Jean, we must get color back in your face; it is too white,” said 
Aunt Mehetabel. 

“Oh, please, ma’am, I don’t want the color back on my face, |] 
have always wanted to get it off,” said Jean. 

“But, Jean, you don’t want your face to stay so white and thin, 
do you?” asked Aunt Mehetabel. 

“I think I would rather have it that way than to have it covered 
with coal dust that I can’t wash off.” 

Aunt Mehetabel laughed as it dawned on her what Jean meant. 

“Oh, I don’t mean that kind of a color, I mean to bring the roses 
to your cheeks; the kind that good health makes. I want you 
to grow stout and straight. You must try every day to straighten 
up and get that stoop out of your shoulders. Did you say that 
when you were in the breaker you had to stoop over all the time!” 

“Yes, I had to sit stooped over to watch the coal as it ran down 
the chute. The breaker boss didn’t allow us to look up; if we 
straightened up or took our eyes off the coal run, he would punch 
us with a long stick.” 

“Oh, you blessed boy! I cannot bear to think of it or to think 
of the hundreds of little boys who are sitting in those breaker 
seats this very minute. I wish I could take every one of them 
away from that kind of slavery.” 

Just then the carriage turned up a wide driveway into a beauti- 
fully kept lawn. A large, brown stone house stood back among the 
trees. Jean’s astonishment was beyond expression. 

“Well, Jean, here we are at home.” 

“Is this your home?” asked Jean. 

“Yes, and your home, too, Jean.” 

“My home?” 

Aunt Mehetabel laughed at his puzzled look; she was enjoying it 
all very much. 

Uncle Jasper came down the steps and held out his hand to Jean. 
This was the first time he had seen him without the bandages, and 
he looked earnestly into his face and then, turning to Aunt 
Mehetabel, said, “You were right, Mehetabel, he does look like our 
Paul,” and his voice shook with emotion. But he controlled himself 
in a moment, and bade the coachman support Jean on the other 
side, while they led him up the broad steps into the house. 

What a revelation it all was to Jean. A merry fire was burning 
in the grate in the library, and before this was a luxurious couch. 
Almost before Jean knew it, he had been carefully lifted and 
placed on the couch, and Aunt Mehetabel was fussing around him, 
tucking in a pillow here and there, and ordering Uncle Jasper to 
get him a fresh drink of water and put another stick on the fire 
in her natural, happy way. 

Jean was bewildered; it was as though Fairyland had opened 
to him. Then they all went away and he lay looking at the fire, 
until, worn out by the excitement of the day, he put his face 

down in the soft pillows and was soon asleep. 

When he awoke it was evening and the room was dimly lighted. 
He sat up and looked about him, everything was rich and beautiful; 
the walls were lined with books, and as he saw them, rising shelf 
upon shelf everywhere that he looked, he thought, “What a splendid 
place this would be to learn,” and wished more than ever that he 
knew how to read. 

“What could Aunt Mehetabel have meant about this being my 
home?” Jean soliloquized. “Surely she didn’t mean that I could 


come here in my working clothes from the glass factory, for I must 
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go back to work just as soon as I am strong enough. I wonder 
who Paul is and if I will ever see him. I believe I will ask Aunt 
Mehetabel tonight who he is.” 

Just then that lady bustled into the room. 

“Well, Jean, have you waked up and are you hungry?” 

Jean laughed and said he believed he was. Aunt Mehetabel touched 
the button on the wall and a maid appeared at the door. Aunt 
Mehetabel spoke a few words to her and as she disappeared, he said, 
“This is almost like the fairy stories mither used to tell me. I 
didn’t know there were any real things like it.” 

Aunt Mehetabel laughed and told Jean that there were a great 
many things he did not know, but that he was going to have a 
chance to find out about a lot of them. 

Just then the maid came back, bearing a tray filled with such 
a meal as Jean had never seen in his life before. 

After supper Uncle Jasper came in and he and Aunt Mehetabel 
told Jean about Paul and how lonely they had been without him. 
Then they told him that they wanted to keep him with them and 
help him to get an education. 

Jean’s face fairly shone with the joy he felt, and the tears ran 
down his cheeks as he tried in a boyish, stumbling way to thank 
them, and to tell them how he would work for them. But Uncle 
Jasper said that all they asked was that he would make a man 
of himself. that they and his parents could be proud of. 

Uncle Jasper took Jean to Paul’s room, and many times through 
the night Aunt Mehetabel tip-toed to the door to look at the face 
on the pillow so like the other face she had often seen there, and 
to thank God for the comfort he had brought her. 

(To be Continued.) 


August Days. 


The brown bees find their velvet coats 
Too warm for August days, 

And loiter with their pilfered sweets 
In leafy woodland ways. 


In bosky fens the cat-tails swing, 
And wild red lilies blow; 

And on the hills like signal fires 
The scarlet sumacs glow. 


At noon along their wooded banks 
The streams deep shadows hold, 
And grain-fields billow in the breeze 

Like fields of molten gold. 


In August days like tented fields 
The sere, brown meadows lay, 

And on their wings the warm winds bear 
The scent of new-mown hay. 


In serried ranks the plumed corn 
Is standing tall and bold, 
Guarding with keen, uplifted blades 
The pumpkin’s gleaming gold. 


O purple hills, O sunny vales 
Where mild-eyed cattle graze, 
O orchards ripening in the sun, 
O golden August days! 
—Elizabeth Clarke Hardy. 


Roosevelt the Book Lover. 


The phrase applied to President Roosevelt by a friend and admirer— 
“a man of letters in love with life’—seems very apt when one hears 
him talk about books. The president was brought up among good 
books, and his children are brought up among good books—and these 
books are not all new. Accent has been put on the fact that he is an 
omnivorous reader, but this accent is in the wrong place; he reads 
carefully only the important things. He seems to read by paragraphs, 
not by sentences, and he manages to consume the essence of every 
good thing printed in the magazines and to make it fit into a place 
in life. Any important book you may mention has been or will be 
read by the president. If he has not read the book which you con- 
sider worth reading, he whips out his pencil and takes the title at 
once. There is no pretense of pedantry about him. 

A “preaching” novel he cannot endure. He likes a story that re- 
fleets life, as, for instance, John Fox’s “Little Shepherd of Kingdom 
Come,” Hamlin Garland’s “Captain of the Gray Horse Troop,” Mark 
Twain’s “Tom Sawyer,” or, perhaps, though not so whole heartedly, 
Jack London’s “Sea Wolf” and Bret Harte’s earlier tales. He has no 
reserves about Octave Thanet’s sociological stories, nor about “Uncle 
Remus.” 

It is a great pleasure to those who fear that the great authors may 
be put on the shelf to hear the president talk Dickens. He seems to 
know his Dickens as well as Secretary Bonaparte. Thackeray’s 
humor and his love for the poor and the afflicted appeal to the presi- 
dent. The muck raking, psychological novel is not on his list. The 
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novel of hopelessness he seems to pass by. Poems with the truth in 
them, no matter where or when written, appeal to him. Some of 
Bliss Carman’s songs delight him. 

With the help of Kermit he discovered Robinson, who wrote “Chil- 
dren of the Night.” The moment he discovered the “Songs of the 
Wild Geese,” by Emily Lawless, he seemed afire until he had other 
people enjoying them. The test of his valuation of a new book is 
when he says: 

“I will show it to Mrs. Roosevelt.” Only the best goes to her. “I 
read and enjoy books,” he once said, “but she knows.” 

His children know, too, by heart his favorite characters of fact and 
fiction. It may be the fire drake in the Beowulf, the Laprachauns in 
Celtic folklore, the gnomes of the Catskills, or one of Alice Hegen 
Rice’s or Kate Douglas Wiggin’s people; whichever it is, the president 
introduces it and his own young people receive him or her humor- 
ously or seriously as an old friend. 

A book like “The Jungle” may interest him because he sees con- 
struction behind it; but the “muck raker” in fact and fiction who 
gets to the condition where he enjoys analyzing the result of his 
researches for the pleasure of the process is not for the president. 
For essayists that merely speculate the president seems to have 
little regard. “The Simple Life” of Pastor Wagner; now so famous, 
attracted his attention; not because of style or refinement of meta- 
physics, but because it gave in a straightforward, manly way the 
lessons of temperance and simplicity with a spiritual basis which 
every intelligent man or woman could understand. The doctrine of 
the simple life was taught long before Pastor Wagner taught it; it 
was taught in the parables; by the saint lately “recanonized” by the 
world, Francis d’Assisi; by the Brook Farmers, and Emerson tried 
to teach it without the spirituality of St. Francis, but Wagner 
brought it within the scope of the average man of today. The book 
that teaches the old and the young that the amount of money spent 
is not the real test of the value of the pleasures of life; the book 
that shows what a human being may get out of the simple gifts 
of God always awakens the enthusiasm of the president. This is the 
secret of his admiration for John Burroughs’ work.—Rosary 
Mayazine. 


Happiness in the Slums. 


The age in which we live will perhaps go down into history as 
‘e philanthropic or charitable age, for there was surely never a time 
when so much thought and time and money was expended for the 
betterment of those in need. There were never so many free hospi- 
tals, dispensaries, playgrounds, kindergartens, schools, libraries, set- 
tlements and missions holding out help for almost every phase of 
human need. At the same time there was never an age when it was 
easier for the individual to lose the finer element of all charity 
the personal sympathy which goes out toward another fellow-being. 
Precisely because our charities are so well organized, because our 
paid workers are so efficient, it is difficult for the individual to keep 
in touch with the world’s suffering and want and to relieve it through 
personal effort. It is difficult, but it is not impossible; for there are 
still ways of personal service and happy are they who find them. 
Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer always found them. It was not enough 
for her to remember, in the hot July days, that there were floating 
hospitals and “fresh air” camps and recreation piers and mothers’ 
rests, to which no doubt she had generously contributed. She must 
go herself; and go she did, leaving her quiet and comparatively cool 
retreat to spend a day each week in the hot city talking to girls 
in one of the vacation schools. Mrs. Palmer had a genius for 
friendship and could share her best—her wisdom, her sympathy, ker 
joyousness—with all sorts and conditions of men. How she shared 
her best with a roomful of girls is evident from an account which 
Mrs. Palmer herself wrote of one interesting incident: 

“One July morning I took an early train. It was a day that gave 
promise of being very, very hot, even in the country, and what in 
the city! When I reached my destination I found a great many 
girls in the room, but more babies than girls, it seemed. Each girl 
was holding one, and there were a few to spare. ‘Now,’ I said 
‘What shall I talk to you about this morning, girls?’ ‘Talk about 
life,’ said one girl. Imagine! ‘I am afraid that is too big a subject 
for such a short time,’ I said. Then up spoke a small, pale-faced, 
heavy-eyed child, with a great fat baby on her knee, ‘Tell us how 
to be happy.’ The tears rushed to my eyes, and a lump came in 
my throat. Happy in such surroundings as those in which, no 
doubt, she lived: perhaps dirty and foul-smelling! Happy, with 
burdens too heavy to be borne! All this flashed through my mind 
while the rest took up the word and echoed, ‘Yes tell us how to be 
happy.’ 

“ ‘Well,’ I said, ‘I will give you my three rules for being happy; 
but mind, you must all promise to keep them for a week and not 
skip a single day, for they won’t work if you skip one single day.’ 
So they all faithfully and solemnly promised that they wouldn’t 
skip a single day. 

“*The first rule is that you will commit something to memory 
every day, something good. It needn’t be much, three or four words 
will do, just a pretty bit of a poem, or a Bible verse. Do you 
understand?’ I was so afraid they wouldn’t, but one little girl 
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with flashing black eyes jumped up from the corner of the room 
and cried, ‘I know; you want us to learn something we'd be glad 
enough to remember if we went blind.’ ‘That’s it, exactly!’ I said. 
‘Something you would like to remember if you went blind.’ And they 
all promised that they would, and not skip a single day. 

“*The second rule is: Look for something pretty every day; and 
don’t skip a day, or it won’t work. A leaf, a flower, a cloud—you 
can all find something. Isn’t there a park somewhere near here that 
you can all walk to?’ (Yes, there was one.) ‘And stop long enough 
before the pretty thing that you have spied to say “Isn’t it beauti- 
ful?” Drink in every detail and see the loveliness all through. Can 
you do it?’ They promised, to a girl. 

“*My third rule is,—now, mind, don’t skip a day—Do something 
for somebody, every day.’ ‘Oh, that’s easy!’ they said, though I 
thought it would be the hardest thing of all. Just think, that is 
what those children said, ‘Oh, that’s easy!” Didn’t they have to 
tend babies and run errands every day, and wasn’t that doing 
something for somebody? ‘Yes,’ I answered them, ‘it was.’ 

“At the end of the week, the day being hotter than the last, if 
possible, I was wending my way along a very narrow street, when 
suddenly I was literally grabbed by the arm and a little voice said: 
‘I done it!’ ‘Did what?’ I exclaimed, looking down, and seeing at my 
side a tiny girl with the proverbial fat baby asleep in her arms. 
Now I will admit that it was awfully stupid of me not to know, 
but my thoughts were far away, and I actually did not know what 
she was talking about. ‘What you told us to, and I never skipped a 
day, neither,’ replied the child in a rather hurt tone. ‘Oh,’ I said, 
‘now I know what you mean. Put down the baby, and let’s talk 
about it.’ So down on the sidewalk she deposited the sleeping infant. 
‘Well,’ she said, ‘I never skipped a day, but it was awful hard. It 
was all right when I could go to the park, but one day it rained, and 
rained and the baby had a cold, and I just couidn’t go out, and I 
thought sure I was goin’ to skip, and I was standin’ at the window, 
‘most cryin’, and I saw—’ here her little face brightened up with a 
radiant smile—‘I saw a sparrow takin’ a bath in the gutter that goes 
round the top of the house and he had on a black necktie and he 
was handsome.’ It was the first time I had heard an English sparrow 
called handsome, but I tell you it wasn’t laughable a bit—no, not a 
bit. 

“*And then, there was another day,’ she went on, ‘and I thought 
I should have to skip it, sure. There wasn’t another thing to look 
at in the house. The baby was sick and I couldn’t go out, and 
I was feelin’ terrible, when—’ here she caught me by both hands, 
and the most radiant smile came to her face—I saw the baby’s hair!’ 
‘Saw the baby’s hair!’ I echoed. ‘Yes, a little bit of sun came in 
the window, and I saw his hair, an’ I'll never be lonesome any more.’ 
And catching up the baby from the sidewalk she said ‘See!’ and I, 
too, saw the baby’s hair. ‘Isn’t it beau-ti-ful?’ she asked. ‘Yes, it 
is beautiful,’ I answered. You have heard of artists raving over 
Titian hair. Well, as the sun played on this baby’s hair, there 
were the browns, the reds, the golds, which make up the Titian hair. 
Yes, it was truly beautiful. ‘Now, shall we go on?’ I said, taking 
the heavy baby from her. 

“The room was literally packed this time; ten times as many girls, 
and as many babies as your mind will conceive of. I wish you 
could have listened with me to the experiences of those little ones. 
Laughter and tears were so commingled that I don’t know which 
had the mastery.” 


The Sunday-school Lesson. 





Hersert L. WILLETT. 
SAUL’S PERIL. 

As was apparent in the last study, David could not remain with 
Saul, since the king, in spite of efforts to curb his temper and to 
keep the promises made to Jonathan, grew ever more furious in 
his anger against David. He saw his growing popularity, and 
feared for his family and its future. His disorder, which at first 
semed to be merely a depression of spirits, now became an insane 
passion of hatred against his young officer. 

It is difficult to draw from the narratives, mingled as they are 
in our present text, a clear idea as to the succession of events. It 
is clear, however, that Saul had promised David his daughter in 
marriage as a reward for his valor. But Saul had no purpose to 
permit the marriage to be consummated. He gave his oldest 
daughter to another man, apparently to publicly insult David, .o 
whom she had been promised. Then seeing that this act was re- 
sented, not so much by David as by the people, he proposed to re- 
pair his mistake by promising his younger daughter Michal to his 
hated and suspected servant. But he attached such conditions of 
heroic and hazardous effort to the offer ag to practically insure 
David’s death. He must bring the proofs that he had slain two 

* International Sunday School lesson for Aug. 30, 1908. David 
Spares Saul’s Life. 1 Sam. 26:17-23. Golden Text, “Love your 
enemies; do good to them that hate you.” Luke 6:27. Memory 
verse, 23. 
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hundred Philistines. But David accomplished even this Seemingly 
impossible feat, and Saul saw at last that he must keep his 
promise. 

Yet the growing duplicity of the king is shown in the fact that 
Saul seized the occasion of David’s marriage to Michal -to take his 
life. Careful comparison of the records seem to make clear the 
tact that on the very night of the wedding Saul sent to Dayiq’ 
house to take him. Only the shrewdness of the bride saved the 
life of the man she loved. The earliest hours of their wedded life 
were disturbed by the intrusion of the king’s hatred, who stopped 
at nothing to prevent David’s alliance with his family. Many 
years passed before David met Michal again. : 

In the darkness of that unhappy night David escaped to the 
south, toward his own clan in Judah, and in the dawn appeared 
half dressed and unarmed at Nob. Here he was befriended by the 
priests, who paid the bitter price of death, later on, for their 
faith in his story of a royal errand and a band of followers 
The account of his journey to Gath is probably misplaced, as jt 
belongs to a later period. David was trying to reach the friendly 
south, where he could at least be more secure than in Saul’s 
country. 

For a time he lived at the stronghold (rather than “cave”) of 
Adullam. The traditional cave of Adullam, not far from Bethle. 
hem, rests on local beliefs, and a probable misreading of the text, 
But in this locality he gathered about him a band of the discontented 
and reckless, and lived the life of a border ranger. He levied 
blackmail on the farmers of the district of Carmel, in the vicinity 
of Hebron, and found here his wife Abigail. 

To this region came Saul to hunt down the outlaw, and rid 
both the people of a disturber and himself of a dreaded rival, 
There are two accounts of David’s magnanimous treatment of the 
king. They may be duplicate narratives of the same event. Prob 
ably the stories of David’s life were popular themes for recital in 
the circles of Judah, and got themselves told in many ways. But 
the emphasis of both accounts is upon the care David took that 
no harm should come to the king, though he had him in his power. 

For this carefulness there were several reasons. No doubt David 
hesitated to take Saul’s life because of the crime involved in such 
an act. Yet men’s lives were not held at high rate, and one who 
had done him as much injury as King Saul ought not to have ex- 
pected much compassion from such a man as David. But we must 
also remember that David really had a sincere affection for the 
king. For his own sake as well as for Jonathan’s, Saul was held 
in the firm regard of his former servant. The tender lament 
over the two dead warriors shows that both were loved by David. 

But most of all was the young chief restrained from murder by 
his self interest. He knew that the throne of Israel was not be- 
yond his reach. Whether or not there were any oracles to this 
effect, he knew his popularity, even with Saul’s followers, and that 
his own clan of Judah could be counted on to assist him at the 
proper moment. But if he should reach that station what would 
safeguard his life from assassination if he himself had been willing 
to profit by such an act in his ascent? It is significant that David 
not only refused to harm Saul, but he treated with severity those 
who claimed to have had part in the king’s death. In this David 
showed not only humanity and piety, but wisdom as well. 

The ideas of the age are plainly revealed in this study. David 
says that if God has stirred up the king against him, he wishes 
to make to him an offering that will avert bis further displeasure. 
He was not quite sure whether God or man was the cause of his 
continued exile and danger. The notion that God became angry 
with men and afflicted them continued long to hold the human 
soul in chains. Such crude ideas die hard. 

But more strange still was David’s feeling that in being driven 
from his own soil he would be beyond the boundaries of God's 
rule and compelled “to serve other gods.” This was the prevalent 
view in the earlier ages of Israel’s history. Men believed in monodl- 
atry, rather than monotheism—one god for each nation, perhaps, 
but still many gods. The larger idea of God’s universal rule 
was held by the prophets, indeed, but it made headway slowly 
among the people. 

The dramatic incidents of the lesson need not be recited here. 
The deadly danger of the king, the well-nigh foolhardy bravery of 
David and his companion in making their way into the circle of 
the royal camp, and the generous yet politic determination of the 
outlaw to save his pursuer are given with vivid distinctness 
Nothing added more to David’s popularity than this act of regard 
for Saul. The king himself was not untouched by the incident, 
and made at least partial acknowledgment of his error and his 
resolution to cease future hostility against his servant. Thus * 
new and important chapter was added to David's life. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON* 
Herbert L. Willett. 


THE TRAGEDY OF MT. GILBOA. 

The Philistines were the implacable and dreaded foes of Israel 
during the whole of the early age of the monarchy. From the times 
of the judges till David had established his throne so that their 
inroads were effectually stopped, they kept up a constant warfare on 
the people of the highlands above them. They had come about the 
same time as the Hebrews into the land. Recent excavations in 
Crete have established beyond question the fact that they came from 
this island, the “Caphtor” of the Old Testament. They were not a 
trading people, although they made their home on the sea plain 
southwest of the Hebrews. But soon they began to molest their 
aeighbors, climbing up the wadies to the central ridge of the land, 
and from that time on the contest for the territory was ceaseless. 

David in Exile. 

After David’s departure from the court of Saul the ability of the 
king to withstand his lowland foes was much less than before. The 
king felt that he had now two enemies to fight instead of one. On 
one occasion he was recalled from the pursuit of David by the news 
that the Philistines were raiding the land. To add to the danger of 
the situation, David actually joined his forces to those of the Phil- 
jstines, becoming for a time a vassal of King Achish of Gath. While 
he was careful never to fight against his own people, and thus involve 
himself in a blood-feud that would have ruined his hopes, he con- 
stantly led his overlord of Gath to think that he had done so, by 
bringing him false reports regarding his operations. 

His Philistine Allies. 

When the final campaign was begun against Saul and the Hebrews, 
David was of course summoned by his master to join the forces. He 
must have felt himself to be in a most perilous position. If he should 
fight against his own people, his chances of elevation to the throne 
were forever obliterated. But how could he refuse without dis- 
honor? In this emergency he was saved by the fear of his allies 
themselves. They were not quite sure of his fidelity, and rather 
than risk his defection in the midst of the battle, they insisted that 
Achish should send him back. This was a most delicate thing to do, 
and when the king of Gath apologetically begged of David to leave 
them and return to the plain, the latter pretended to be highly 
offended at such a reflection upon his fidelity. In truth he must 
have been deeply grateful both to the suspicious Philistines and to 
the embarrassed Achish. By this rejection he escaped the most 
deadly peril which he had yet encountered—the danger of alienating 
himself from his own country and people. 

Saul’s Bravery. 

The battle proved that Saul and his army were no match for the 
strong and warlike forces of the lowlands. Yet there is something 
pathetically grand in this picture of the king fighting to the death 
in a conflict which he knew beforehand to be fatal. In his despair 
he had gone to En-dor to consult a woman who told fortunes. She 
recognized him, and assured him that there was no hope of escape. 
Yet he bravely went back the twelve miles through the darkness 
that night, and took his place with his sons in the battle line at 
dawn. With all his faults, Saul was a brave and devoted leader. 

The Last Struggle. 

Little by little, however, the furious charges of the foe played 
havoe with his lines. The-sides of Gilboa above the plain of Jezreel 
were covered with the dead. In a little group of brave men Saul 
stood with his sons to the last. It was like the battle about the 
holy cross on the heights of Hattin in later days, when the last 
power of the Crusaders was broken in the land. It was like the 
final charge of the red man at the battle of the Little Big Horn, 
when Custer followed so many of his brave soldiers to death. At 
the last moment, rather than to die by alien hands he sought death 
at the edge of his own sword, that sword that had flashed in many 
a battle for Israel’s cause. 


The Corpse of Saul. 

The treatment of Saul’s body was according to the brutal customs 
of the age. The vengeance that could not be satisfied upon a living 
Prisoner was taken out upon the dead body of a foe. The bodies 
of the slain were stripped for spoil. The head was carried away 
with the armor as a trophy of the fight. It was probably hung 


* International Sunday School lesson for September 6, 1908. Saul 
and Jonathan slain, 1 Sam. 31. Golden Text, “Prepare to meet thy 
God.” Amos 4:12. Memory verse, 6. 


up in some Philistine city to be insulted as long as wind and storm 
allowed it to remain. Cromwell’s head decorated Westminster Bridge 
till late in the reign of Charles Il. when it was blown away in a 
hurricane. The armor, almost the only, and quite the best mail in 
the camp, was made a trophy in the temple of their gods. 

But there was a body of devoted men who did not forget their 
duty in this tragic hour. Saul had rescued Jabesh-Gilead from the 
hands of the king of Ammon. The people never ceased to revere 
him for that act of service. In this hour, when all the other Israel- 
ites were seeking safety in flight, the men of that East-Jordan 
city made their way to the wall of Bethshan, near the Jordan, to 
which place the bodies of the king and his sons had been carried, 
and in the dead of night secured the mutilated forms and took 
them safely away. Then to save them from further insult they 
burned them in the suburbs of their own city, and buried the ashes 
there. Thus the king proved even in death that loyal and loving 
helpers would arise to do the last sad honors to his disfigured body. 


A Land Without a King. 

The battle of Gilboa was a death-stroke to the kingdom of Saul. 
The Philistines now took possession of the land without hindrance. 
As far as the Jordan their strongholds reached. The Hebrews fled 
or became servants to them. No king rose up to take Saul’s place. 
It was five years before the weak and irresolute Ish-bosheth at- 
tempted to take the crown, and then he set his capital at a strong- 
hold on the east of the Jordan, so completely had the Philistines 
subdued the land. It would take a stronger than Saul to renew 
the fallen fabric of Israel. But the man was in sight, and in the 
long and severe discipline of these years of exile and hardship he was 
strengthening his power so that at the decisive moment he might 
drive back the Philistines to their plain. That man was David. But 
his hour was not yet come. 


Daily Readings.—Monday, Death of Saul and Jonathan, 1 Sam. 
31:1-13; Tuesday, Saul’s last night, 1 Sam. 28:3-20; Wednesday, 
David’s Lamentation, 2 Sam. 1:17-27; Thursday, The psalm of 
sorrow, Ps. 39:1-13; Friday, The false and the true, Matt. 7: 13-29; 
Saturday, The psalm of faith, Ps. $1:1-16; Sunday, Victory over 
death, 1 Cor. 15:12-26. 


Teacher Training Class. 





Lesson XIII. The Legal Books. 

The laws of Israel were regarded by the later Jews as the most 
sacred part of their Scriptures. For this reason the books which con- 
tained them were placed at the beginning of the Old Testament, pre- 
ceded by Genesis, the Book of Beginnings. As Moses was the leader 
of the nation in its earliest period, and gave form to the primitive 
institutes regarding national and individual conduct, his name nat- 
urally attached itself to the entire body of laws, and in time he 
was believed actually to have written the entire five books usually 
called the Pentateuch. 

There are three bodies of law which are closely associated in our 
present form of the Old Testament. The first is the “Book of the 
Covenant,” as it is called, the collection of precepts found in Exodus 
20-23, and 34. It is gathered about one form of the Ten Command- 
ments, and probably served as the nation’s first code of laws. In 
substance, if not in its present form, it may well go back to the 
days of Moses. It constituted the norm of civic and religious con- 
duct in the entire history down to the days of Josiah, 621 B. C. 

The “Deuteronomic Law” derives its name from the Book of 
Deuteronomy in which it is recorded. It is an amplification of the 
earlier law, with special emphasis upon certain changes which had 
become necessary in order to safeguard the religion of Israel. Among 
these changes was the prohibition of worship at any place save the 
central sanctuary at erusalem and the limitation of priests to the 
tribe of Levi. This body of law evidently constituted the book dis- 
covered by King Josiah in his repairing of the temple, and formed 
the basis of his drastic reforms. It everywhere assumes the name 
and authority of Moses, and it is clear that its authors, perhaps the 
priests and prophets of the long and dark period of the persecuting 
Manasseh, felt themselves to be doing their work in the spirit of 
the great leader of the past. 

The Book of Ezekiel (chapters 40-50) contains a body of laws 
which historically and logically follow Deuteronomy and precede 
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the Priest Code. Yet they were rather intended as an ideal for the 
restored nation than an actual code to be observed. 

The third body of law was much larger, and is usually called the 
Priest Code.” It is contained in the latter part of Exodus and in 
Leviticus and Numbers. As the Deuteronomic Law was the expan 
sion and correction of the Book of the Covenant, so the Priest Code 
was the result of the revision and enlargement of Deuteronomy. It 
first made its appearance in the national life with the arrival of 
Ezra at Jerusalem in the fourth century B. C., and formed the 
model upon which he organized the state of Judah. Its rules 
and prescriptions are much more exacting than those of Deuteron 
omy, as these were more elaborate than those of the first code. 

These three bodies of law, all conceived in the spirit and uttered 
in the name of Moses, even as they embodied all that had been 
handed down as his direct teaching, are contained in a framework 
of narrative which gives them, in their present arrangement, the 
appearance of having been all issued in the age of Moses and by the 
first lawgiver himself. It is only when they are compared with 
each other, and with the history which both shaped them and was 
shaped by them, that it becomes evident that they were not all 
produced in one age, but took form at the hands of priests and 
prophets as the times required new institutes. Yet the work was 
always done in the spirit of the earliest law, the constitution of the 
Hebrew state 

The Book of Exodus is the first in the order of Old Testament 
books to contain the laws of the nation. It opens with the story 
of Israel in Egypt, and gives an account of the departure from the 
land of bondage. After this preliminary record the laws are placed 
in the setting of the events of the wilderness journey, both those 
of the Book of the Covenant, and a portion of the late Priest Code. 

Leviticus derives its name from the regulations regarding the 
Levites, the priestly tribe who play so important a part in its 
arrangements. It contains a part of the Priest Code, its most im- 
portant section being the “Law of Holiness,” (chapters 17-26). In 
addition it contains the laws of sacrifice (1-7), the regulations con 
cerning the consecration of priests (8-10), and the laws regarding 
clean and unclean (11-16) 

The Book of Numbers is made up of census reports (hence its 
name), priestly laws of various kinds and narratives of the desert 
wanderings. Its materials are more loosely joined than those of any 
other of these books 

Deuteronomy opens with the Mosaic rehearsal of the early history 
as an appropriate introduction to the law which folléws (12-26). 
The introductory material probably contains much that was handed 
down as the final words of the great Lawgiver to the nation. These 
recitals of the history were joined to the body of laws found in the 
temple oy Josiah. 

The entire body of laws and narratives was united in its present 
form at a period subsequent to the days of Ezra. Thus they con- 
tain some of the earliest and some of the latest materials of the 
Old Testament. But their importance in the life of the later Judaism 
gave them an influence which no other part of the Old Testament 
possessed. 

Literature. Kent, “The Messages of Israel’s Lawgivers;” Kent, 
“Laws and Traditional Precedents; Articles in Hastings Bible Dic 


tionary and Encyclopaedia Biblica on the books named. 


The Prayer Meeting. 


Silas Jones. 

Great and Precious Promises. Topic, Sept. 9. John 14:1-3; 1 Pet. 1:4. 

In every call to activity there is a promise of reward. No man 
delights in dangers and hardships unless he faces them in the pur 
suit of a worthy end, and no man expects to influence others unless 
he can promise them something in return for their efforts. When it 
it said that a great benefactor has no thought of compensation, the 
meaning is, if there is any meaning, that he is not seeking cheap 
advantages over his fellow men. The thinker, the patriot, and the 
saint have their rewards which coarse minds cannot appreciate. 
The base, selfish man is bewildered when he tries to understand the 
actions of a high-minded, unselfish man. He discovers either lunacy 
or downright selfishness at the basis of évery action. But the be 
wilderment of the bad man is no reason for our refusing to accept 
the facts of human nature. It is the kind of reward desired that 
determines the value of actions. 

The oratory of Patrick Henry was effective because it held out a 
hope of reward to the discontented subjects of King George. In 
his denunciations of the king there was implied a promise of better 


government. The prospect of hunger, cold, wounds and death is 
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acceptable to brave men if deliverance from slavery 18 promised to 
them. The growth of Socialist parties in Europe and America is 
accounted for by the promise Socialism gives of economic freedom, 
The toilers of the earth are desirous of securing for themselves bet. 
ter conditions of living. Many of them have been convinced that 
Socialism is the way of justice. They therefore become passionate 
advocates of the gospel of Socialism. In November American gitj. 
zens will vote for rewards, some for their personal advantage, a ma. 
jority, let us hope, for the welfare of the nation. 

There is no reason, therefore, for objecting to a religion on the 
ground that it promises good to those who embrace it. If we haye 
a right to love the present life, why should it seem unreasonable 
that we should desire to live after we leave this world? Of course, 
we must not love life better than truth and justice. The world 
has no need for any man who sells his soul to prolong his days on 
earth. The delights of Paradise as they have been pictured by low. 
minded men are revolting to a genuine man. But we are not bound 
to accept the view of heaven which makes it a place of idleness ang 
uselessness. Certainly no disciple of Jesus is justified in thinking 
that the Christian heaven is like that of the Mohammedan. Fyr 
thermore, we who are at ease are not superior persons because we 
condemn the burdened and distressed for looking to heaven as a place 
of relief from toil and anxiety. The promises of the Bible are in. 
tended for those who feel their need. 

Jesus speaks to us of the Father’s house. It is enough for us to 
know that God’s attitude toward men is expressed in Jesus. If the 
Lord of All is as kind and merciful as the Man Christ Jesus, we 
know that his house will be the home of peace and joy. We need not 
doubt that where God chooses to put his children, there will be 
something worthy for them to do. We may try to picture to our- 
selves what heaven will be. There is comfort in this to many minds 
But the sweetest comfort comes from believing that God has pro 
vided for his children better things than they can imagine. 


Jerusalem, the golden, 

With milk and honey blest, 
Beneath thy contemplation 
Sink heart and voice oppressed: 
I know not, O, IT know not 
What joy awaits us there; 
What radiance of glory, 

What light beyond compare. 


They stand, those halls of Zion, 
All jubilant with song, 

And bright with many an angel, 
And all the martyr throng; 

The Prince is ever in them, 

The daylight is serene; 

The pastures of the blessed, 


Are decked in glorious sheen. 


Christian Endeavor. 


CONSTANT UPHOLDING. 
By Amos R. Wells. 

Suppose it were possible for you to choose the most powerful ruler 
on earth, have him live in your house, and place at your disposal all 
his armies and fleets. Suppose you had the choice of the world’s 
richest man, who would allow you unlimited gifts from his treas- 
uries. Suppose you could select the world’s wisest man to live with 
you as your counsellor and the world’s most beautiful and happy 
and charming person to dwell in your house and fill it with delight. 
And then suppose that, with all these possibilities before you, you 
turned away from them, and left them neglected and forgotten! 

Do you think this an absurd suppesition? It is what millions 
are actually doing. Only what I have described is but a feeble 
picture of the reality, since God, who is ready to dwell with each 
one of us, is far mightier, richer, wiser, lovelier, and more delightful 
than any of the creatures he has made. 

Do you realize the meaning of his offered presence? Has it yet 
become a glorious fact in your life?—C. E. World. 

For Daily Reading. 

Monday, God everywhere, Ps. 139:1-10; Tuesday, God working in 
us, 1 Cor. 12:4-13; Wednesday, God dwelling in us, John 14: 15-18; 
Thursday, His fulness in us, Acts 6:1-6; Friday, His quickening, 
Rom. 8: 1-11; Saturday, Abiding forever, 1 John 2:27-29; Sunday, 
Topic: Songs of the Heart. IX. A life lived with God. Ps. 91. (Con- 
secration meeting). 
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With The Workers 


A. D. Rogers is in a meeting at Red 
Oak, Tex. 

A chure 
Whitakers, N. C. 


B. F, Norris has gone to Arlington, S. D., 


h was recently been organized at 


to become the minister there. 
4 new church was dedicated at Butler, Ind., 


last Sunday, by ¢ harles Reign Scoville. 


Cecil F. Outlaw has just closed a very 
successful meeting at kden, N. C 
pastor of 


Bro. De Huff has been called as 
the Lansdowne Church, Baltimore, Md. 

The South Side Church, Des Moines, Lowa, 
is talking of the erection of a new building 
to meet their needs, 

E. J. Sias, pastor of the church in Frank 
fort. Ind.. has been spending a happy vacation 
time at Bethany, Neb. 

W. 0. Stephens is the leader in the ente1 
prise of a union meeting at Palmer. Tex. The 
good, 

Ridder, La.. has 
been organized by Otis Hawkins and W. O 
Dallis. 


Roger Fife and his son will begin a meet 


outlook for the services is 


A new congregation in 
following a short meeting. 


ing at Winfield, Kan., next Sunday. They 
have been in a successful campaign at Mur 
ray, Ky. 

W. G. Walker is in a meeting at Bridgeton, 
N.C. This is a new town and has no church 
of any denomination, but Bro. Walker hopes 
to leave one when he leaves. 

J. B. Coleman of Eugene, Ore., whose wife 
was a Disciple, has deeded to the Eugene 
Bible University, property valued at $20,000 
in memory of Mrs. Coleman. 

The Vincennes (Ind.) church will have a 
great home-coming service the first Lord’s 
J. Clark will preach the 
William Oeschger is the pastor of 


Day in October. T. 
sermon. 
the church. 

A good location for a building has been 
secured by the new church in Goree, Tex., and 
$1.800 has been raised to make the beginning 
of the building enterprise. This congregation 
was organized by R. D. Shults. 

J. S. Zeran is pastor of a chureh in 
Dublin, Tex., in which there is a Tithers’ 
League of good membership. The league is 
making a phenomenal increase in the sums 
given by the church for missions. 

Abbott of Balti- 
more, are enjoying a pleasant trip together 
through Ireland, Scotland and England. They 


will return early in September, sailing from 


Peter Ainslee and B. A. 


Southampton September _ - 


H. H. Harmon, pastor of the First Church, 
Lincoln, Neb.. is platform manager of the 
chautauqua at Fullerton, Neb. Prof. A. J. 
Beattie is ‘preaching for the First Church in 
the absence of the minister, 


The new house of worship at Wilmington, 
N. C., will be dedicated by Bro. F. M. Rains, 
August 30, 1908. When we understand that 
Wilmington is only a mission point, and that 
the congregation is less than two years old, 
this seems a remarkable work. 

C. Manly Morton has accepted the position 
= office editor of the Carolina Evangel, 
Wilson, N.C. Mr, Morton is a young man 
of sterling qualities. A writer as well as 
* preacher of creat force, and we may expect 


oreet ¢°-i. ey 
evel tines of hie in the near future. 


The First Church of St. Louis has four 
young men, all on modest salaries, who have 
pledged to pay one thousand dollars on current 
church expenses, if necessary, until the finan 
cial difficulties of the congregation are solved. 
This is a downtown church struggling with 
the problems incident to such a field. Earl 
Wilfley will begin his ministry with the First 
Church about the middle of September. 

Dr. David T. 
enced evangelists, now of Little 
and Prof. Harry W. 


director of 


Stanley, one of our experi 
tock, Ark., 
Miller, a soloist and 
music national reputation, of 
Troy, N. Y., have united their forces for 
evangelistic work and are now making dates 
for the fall and winter. Our 


churcaes n 
ing a strong evangelistic team should ad- 
dress “The Stanley-Miller «x vangelists,” 134 
Riverside Ave., Little Rock, Ark. 

The South Side Church of Christ at Mil- 
waukee, Wis., has been uniting with the 
Baptist and Methodist Churches in its com 
munity in a very successful series of Sun 
day evening services, held in turn at each 
of the three churches in its community 
of the 
August. On Sunday 
G. W. Muckley delivered a most awakening 
address before the Milwaukee South Side 


during July and 


three churches g 


morning, August 9%, 


congregation,.and at the close of his ad- 
dress a young man and young woman came 


forward and made the confession. 
EVANGELISTIC. 


Rock Falls, Ill.—Two baptisms at the close 
of our regular service last evening, August 
16. We are having a fine attendance during 
Ladd. 

A young schoolmaster was 


the warm weather.—C. F. 

Buffalo, N. Y. 
baptized August 16 at the Forrest Ave. 
Chureh. All branches of our work are pros 
perous.—B, H. Hayden. 

Niantic, Ill. 
Day, August 9. Eight baptisms during July. 
J. Will Walters. 

Van Alstyne, Tex.—Just 
meeting here with over forty additions, in 
the hottest 


Two confessions last Lord’s 





closing a fine 


weather of the year. Great 


crowds at every service. Over 1,200 last 
Sunday night. L. D. Sprague is the able 


Bradford is the 


pastor, esteemed by all the people in and 


director of song. G. F. 


out of the churech.—Richard Martin. 
HERBERT YEUELL IN WEST END 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH MEETING. 


Before Herbert Yeuell began his meeting 
with the West End Church (Atlanta, Ga.) 
I determined that whatever I wrote should 
be, not for the purpose of praising and flat- 
tering the evangelist but that those who have 
never heard him might know exactly how he 
and his work appear to one who has labored 
with him. I adhere to that determination. 

The West 


small, and many had despaired of its ever 


» ad Church has always been 


being any larger. The West End is about 
two miles from the center of the city. It 
is a quiet, conservative community of about 
5,000 people, who nearly all either belong 
to or are closely affiliated with some other 
church. Most of them knew nothing definite 
about the Christian church except that it 
had a building that looked very well from 
They 


the outside. never saw the inside. 


They were content to go to their own 
churches or stay at home. 

Our beloved and able brother, R. Linn Cave, 
astor here, coulu draw no larger audi 
The little band 


who composed the church were faithful, but 


when 


ences than we younger men. 


it seemed that we were surrounded by a 
wall that we cou.u not break through. As 
work 


faithfully, but there was rarely ever an addi 


pastor, I have tried to preach and 
tion to the membership. But there were some 
brave hearts in this West End Church who 
ave never been daunted by anything and 
with these as a nucleus we prayed and 
planned for a great evangelistic campaign. 
Of course some doubted and hesitated. It 
took sublime faith, courage and sacrifice for 
little 


means to undertake a great meeting costing 


about fifty active members with but 


$2,000. It seemed foolish to build a great 
tabernacle wien we had never been able to 


fill our little church building. But the 
building was put up, the meeting was thor 


Yeuell 


knowledge of the 


oughly advertised and Bro. came. 
He eame with the full 
situation and should be highly commended 
for coming to this needy little chureh when 
so pany large churches were eager for him, 

The first night the tabernacle would not 
hold the crowd. From that on the building 
was full and on Sunday nights packed and 
surrounded by the multitudes. They came 
from all parts of the city, and the street car 
company had to put on extra ears. 

Only a very small part of the audiences 
were members of the Christian church. Most 
all of them were members of some othe 
chureh. There was but little materixl t» 
draw from. 

About 125 stepped out for Christ in some 
way, and nearly 100 of these are bona fide 


COFFEE THE CAUSE 
Of Various Ailments. 


It does not require a scientist to discover 
if coffee is harmful. 

Plain common sense and the simpie habit of 
looking for the cause of things, soon reveals 
coffee in its true light—that of a habit-form 
ing drug. 

“My family on both sides were confirmed 
coffee topers,” writes a Pennsylvania painter, 
“and we suffered from nervousness, head- 
aches, sleeplessness, dizziness and palpitation 
of the heart. 

“Medical treatment 
any permanent good. 


never seemed to do 
I thought there must 
be some cause for these troubles and yet I 
did not find it was coffee until I was forty 
one. 

“Hearing of the benefit that many had 
derived from changing to Postum, I quit 
coffee, and used Postum entirely. Now | 
am like a new man. 

“IT sleep well, can eat three good meals a 
day, have no headache nor palpitation, no 
nerve twitching in my face, and | don’t have 
to pay out hard-earned money for medicines. 

“I believe a good hot cup of Postum, made 
strong, with half milk, and taken before 
retiring at night, is the best thing to keep 
a painter from having lead poisoning. That’s 
my experience, anyway.” 

“There’s a Reason.” 


Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 


Mich. Read, “The Road to Wellville,” in 
packages. 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are 


genuine, true, and full of human interest. 
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confessions or additions. Though of neces 
sity, the invitation had to be wide open here, 
yet the greater number have joined or will 
join the Christian church. 
Every dollar of expense is met 
church is in better condition 
before the meeting began 
feeling exists in the community. 


than 


The best possible 


financial 


People ot 
all churches rejoice with us and seem to love 
Bro. Yeuell just as much as we ao. The Chris 


tian church is known as never before, and 
has an opportunity for work that would not 
have been possible without this meeting. 
But what about Bro. Yeuell as a preache 
man? I can speak unreservedly in 


thought is strong, his expression clear anid 


and 


as a 


his praise. He is a great preacher. 


beautiful, and his delivery forceful and at 


tractive His sermons and lectures are of 
the very highest order. His lectures are a 
valuable part o. the meeting. One leading 


saptist preacher said that Bro, Yeuell is the 
heard 


most entertaining preacher he ever 
Many place him ahead of Campbell Morgan 
and Gipsy Smith, who are well known in 


Atlanta. 
He is an 


worker He 


talk to an 


untiring never 


thought himself too weary to 
preached right on when 
have bed. 


severe attack of 


inquiring soul 10 


he really should been in Though 


suffering from a bronchitis, 


he could not be persuaded to rest but two 


nights. One of these Mrs. Yeuell supplied in 
her own attractive way. 


We all commend him most highly to any 


church. Do just as he directs and you will 


have a great meeting Don’t get uneasy 
about doctrine. He will bring it in at the 
right time. He is a man to the very core. 


We thank God for him, and pray his richest 


blessings upon this faithful and _ efficient 


servant 
BerRNarp P. Smiru, Pastor. 


Approved by executive board. 


Clerk. 


Tyre L 


Jennings, 


KING HILL CHRISTIAN CHURCH, ST. 
JOSEPH, MO. 


The Impossible Made Possible. 

By E. ¢ 

On the corner of Ohio and Prior avenues, 

St. Joseph, Mo., 

Its dimensions are 35x40 

Until 

was the home of the King Hill 
Christian Church 


BaAtRp 


in South there stands a 
plain little church. 
feet. 


recently it 


It will seat about 150 people. 


Eight years ago, when the little church 
was built, it afforded ample accommodation 
for the faithful little band who made up 


its membership. Indeed, it required an he- 


roic struggle to erect the modest structure, 
and it was a proud moment when the little 
congregation assembled for the first time 


under its own roof. 

But the congregation grew. Numbers were 
The closing of the 
need of 


The problem of rebuilding 


but not wealth. 
1906 
a new building 
or enlarging the church edifice was a serious 
All recognized the need, none could de- 
vise a Nearly all of the members 
were laboring people; with the most heroic 


added, 


year found them greatly in 


one. 
way. 


giving they could not hope to erect a build- 


ing that would answer the needs of the 
work. 
The Board of Extension came to their 


rescue with a loan of $4,000. They sold 
their old property for almost enough to pay 
for a site in the most desirable locality in 


THE 


and the 





CHRISTIAN 


handsome 
Sunday- 


the now have a 
pressed -brick 


school room, parlors, and all modern con- 


city. They 


building, with a 
veniences. It would be impossible to esti- 
mate what this means to the cause of New 
Testament Christianity in this community. 
We mention the following as the most im- 
portant: 

First—It enables the church to enter upon 
a larger field of service. It can now under- 
take things which before would have been 
This is especially true of the 
Possibilities for growth in 


impossible. 
Sunday-school. 
this department are almost inexhaustible. 

Second—It gives the congregation a pres- 
tige among the churches in this part of the 
city. The fact that they were able, in the 
midst of a financial panic, to construct what 
is by far the handsomest and most desirable 


church building in this seetion of St. Joseph 
has been a revelation both to the other 
churches ud t eral public We will, 








important 
the 


recognized as an 


henceiorth, be 
factor in the moral development of 
community. 

Third—It has inspired the church to de- 
sire to do more for Christ. We feel that the 
Good Father has greatly blessed us in this 
work, and there is a corresponding desire for 
grateful service. That this desire will find 
expression in noble, unselfish Christian work 
we confidently hope and believe. 

The church is happy in its new home. All 
of its problems are not solved. The path- 
way of the future may be not without its 
but it leads upward. And 
there we anchor our hope. I am sure that I 
voice the sentiments of a grateful people 
when I say: May God strengthen the arms 
of our Christian Extension Board that it 
may many others the assistance 


which came to us in our need. 


rough places, 
5 


render to 


ADVANCING TO THE CENTENNIAL. 


In 1905, 1,108 congregations made offer- 
ings to Church Extension. In 1906, the first 
year of the Centennial Campaign, there were 


1,338. Last year the number advanced to 
1,416. September, 1908, is the time to double 
this. We are advancing to the Centennial. 
Every congregation that believes in organ- 


ized co-operation for the advancement of 
the cause of Christ ought to do something 
for this sacred enterprise. 

The aim was set at a million dollars in 
the Church Extension fund in 1909. We 
have realized all along that it was a high 
mark. We know this year that money is 
not unusually plentiful in some sections. 
We concede that September is not the best 
month in the year for money raising. But if 
every church will get into line with the 
great host that is moving on to Pittsburgh 
the aim will be reached without undue sac- 
rifice on the part of any one. If the aim is 


reached you want to be able to say, “We 
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not 


reached 


helped.” If the aim is 
conscience will not be clear unless you cay 
“We did our best.” 
W. B. Warren, 
Centennial Secretary, 


your 


report: 


THE RISING TIDE FOR CHURCH EXTEN. 
SION. 

No day in all the history of Church Bx. 
tension did we have so large a number of 
churches order supplies for the annual offer- 
Monday, August 10. 
mdst the 
favor in which this work is held by our 
A church or preacher seldom 


ing as on This is a 


practical evidence of increasing 
brotherhood. 
orders supplies except for use in taking an 
otiering. If the minister takes the trouble 
to order supplies of literature 1. means that 
several hundred people are to be educated 
on Church Extension. This means 
church offerings, and in time also bequests 
and annuities. On Monday, August 10 the 
number of churches that ordered supplies 
was greater than the whole number of con- 
tributing churches in 1888, the first year of 
this board’s history. 

Twenty years is a long time for growth? 
Yes, but it that it 
takes a long time for a practical idea to per- 
colate down through the mind of a great 
brotherhood, when each congregation is ir 
terested in its local affairs. The local con- 
gregation idea is apt to get the start of the 
general Church Extension idea in a religious 
body that has been so busy growing in all 
But we are fast learning 


future 


must be remembered 


parts of the land. 
that no congregation can live unto itself and 
do its best work locally. The old illustra- 
tion of the Banyan Tree is here pertinent. 
Its nature is first to strike deep roots into 
the soil. It then lifts loftily its branches. 


FRIENDLY TIP. 
Restored Hope and Confidence. 


After several years of indigestion and its 
attendant evil influence on the mind, it is 
not very surprising that one finally loses 
faith in things generally. 

A New York woman writes an interesting 
letter. She says: 

“Three years ago I suffered from an at- 
tack of peritonitis which left me in a most 
miserable condition. For over two years I 
suffered from nervousness, weak heart, short- 
ness of breath, could not sleep, ete. 

“My appetite was ravenous, but I felt 
starved all the time. I had plenty of food 
but it did not nourish me because of intesti- 
nal indigestion. Medical treatment did not 
seem to help, I got discouraged, stopped med- 
icine and did not care much whether I lived 
or died. 

“One day a friend asked me why I didn’t 
try Grape-Nuts, stop drinking coffee and use 
Postum. I had lost faith in everything, but 
to please my friends I began to use both and 
soon became very fond of them. 

“It wasn’t long before I got some strength, 
felt a decided change in my system, hope 
sprang up in my heart and slowly but surely 
I got better. I could sleep very well, the 
constant craving for food ceased and I have 
better health now whan before the attack of 
peritonitis. 

“My husband and I are still using Grape 
Nuts and Postum.” “There’s a Reason.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. Read, “The Road to Wellville,” in 
packages. 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are 
genuine, true, and full of human interest. 
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Drinking in the sunshine and showers, these 
branches get heavy and tipping over touch 
the soil all round the central trunk and 
taking root, in turn lift up their branches. 
These again tip over and start a second cir- 
ele of Banyan Trees until, finally, in years to 
come the country for acres around is covered 
with the Banyan Tree, and the sap of the 
young trees on the outer circle is flowing back 
to the original tree, keeping its life fresh. 
Even so the church grows and our local con- 
gregations are learning the lesson of keeping 
their life fresh and vigorous by giving it off 
to the church universal throughout our broth- 
erhood. The increasing interest in Churea Ex- 
tension is to be accounted for on this basis. 

Again, a real need always arouses the 
church to action. If we had no lusty young 
mission churches crying for shelter and for 
an equipment with which to grow, the ap- 
peal for offerings would fall on deaf ears. 
At a single meeting of the board, on the first 
Tuesday of August, $76,000 were demanded 
by our vigorous missions in different parts 
of the Union, and every one presented good 
reasons why their congregation should be 
aided first and at once. They were like hun- 
gry children waiting impatiently past meal 
time to be fed. The news of these waiting 
congregations was sent out to our churches 
in a personal letter to our preachers the pre- 
vious week, and the cry of the hungry citld 
is answered by postal cards flying in on 


A 
Remarkable 
Offer 
































We have arranged with the 
manufacturers of a Solid Gold 


Fountain Pen, fully warranted 





whereby we are able to present 





one free with each new sub- 





scription forwarded at our 






regular price. Any old sub- 






seriber sending in a new sub- 






scription with his own re- 







newal, may have two pens 
for the two subscriptions at 
Three Dollars. These pens 
seem to us perfectly satis- 
factory and we shall be glad 


to receive many orders. 








235 E. 40th St. 


THE 
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every mail promising aid in the annual offer- 
ing. 

Another thing has helped the tide of inter- 
est in Church Extension to rise. We have 
learned to heed the call of our growing 
American cities. Hitherto we had done work 
only in our smaller towns, which was well 
and good. This did not excuse us from en- 
tering the cities. We could give more money 
for adequate buildings in our cities and we 
have now begun to do it. We can all re- 
member the time, only a few years back, 
when the average loan by the Board of 
Church Extension was only $500. The aver- 
age size of the loans this year is nearly 
$2,400. More work is being done in the 
cities; hence the loans are larger. We are 
not neglecting tie smaller towns, but since 
the fund has grown we are able to help the 
long neglected city missions that must be 
fortified if they succeed. 

And still another thing is causing the tide 
to rise. Our preachers are learning that the 
quickest, most economical and wisest way 
to answer the numerous appeals that come 
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to them asking them to enlist their congre- 
gations in a new building for some mission 
church that really ought to be aided, is to send 
an annual offering to Kansas City to help 
increase the general church building fund, 
known as our Chureh Extension Fund. 
Money thus contributed is loaned to house 
one church after another, and in three score 
years and ten the same money has helped 
to build fourteen church houses, because the 
average time of each loan is five years. The 
practical pastor sees that a mission church 
is all the stronger because of the effort made 
to pay back the money in five annual pay- 
ments. Each mission thus learns the lesson 
of self-reliance, the first law of growth. 
The pastors are also conscious of the fact 
that no secretary of a missionary society 
can do the work alone of enlisting the 
churches in the annual offering, and are 
graciously lending a hand. As a brotherhood 
we are learning to bear one another’s bur- 
dens. The number of preachers who are 
enlisting their churches in increasing each 


year. Last year 1,416 congregations coutrib- 





REPRESENTATIVES WANTED, 


By this and other high-class publications, including the best magazine of current events 
and a Woman’s Home Magazine. One lady or gentleman wanted in each town, whose 
integrity can be guaranteed by some minister we know. Our Agents get from ten to 
twenty dollars a week in cash. If you desire attractive and remunerative employment, 


send for description of our offer. Address, 


Joint Subscription Mngr., 235 East 40th St., Chicago. 





HIRAM 


COLLEGE, 


Hiram, Ohio. 


From a student’s symposium in the Hiram College Advance. 
WHY CHOOSE HIRAM? 


1. Because there you will receive the individual attention from instructors which is 


the unsolved problem of the large college. 


2. Because intellectually, morally and socially you will rank yourself. Wealth or pov- 
erty, social condition at home or “previous condition of servitude” will neither help nor 


hinder. 


3. Because there you may learn to think for yourself, without throwing away faith 


and belief. 


4. Because coming in contact with Hiram’s world-wide interests you will grow. 
5. Because on graduation you will have a diploma that counts for something in the 


world of action. 


The Home-Coming issue of the “Advance,” containing the above symposium entire, the 
inaugural address of President Bates, a poem by Jessie Brown Pounds, articles by Judge 
F. A. Henry and Profs. E. B. Wakefield, B. S. Dean and G. H. Colton, and many other things 
of interest, also catalog 7 full information, sent free on application to J. O Newcomb, 


Secretary, Hiram, Ohio. ( 


Mention the Christian Century.) 








COTNER 





UNIVERSITY 


Bethany (Lincoln), Nebraska. 


College of Arts, four courses four years each. Classical, Sacred Literature, 
Philosophical, Collegiate Normal, leading to A. B. College of Medicine, Depart- 
ments of Sacred Literature and Education—grants state certificates—grade and 
life. School of Music, Business, Oratory, Art. Academy accredited by state. 


Beautiful location; connected with Lincoln by electric line. Address, 


W. P. AYLSWORTH, Chancellor. 











South.” 


Music, Art and Expression. 
to Eastern Colleges. 


FORTIETH YEAR 


Hamilton College 


For Girls and Young Women 
Famous old school of the Bluegrass Region. 
Superior Faculty of twenty-three Instructors, representing Yale, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Wellesley, University of Cincinnati, Radcliffe and Columbia Uni- 
versity. Splendid, commodious buildings, newly refurnished, heated by steam. 
Laboratories, good Library, Gymnasium, Tennis and Athletic Field, Schools of 
Exclusive patronage. Home care. Certificate Admits 
For illustrated Year Book and further information address 

MRS. LUELLA WILCOX ST. CLAIR, President, Lexington, Ky. 
Forty Thousand Dollars in recent additions and improvements. 

Next session opens September 14, 1908. 






Located in the “Athens of the 
































A Glass Birthday Bank. Nickle-plated. Price, 
$1.25, not prepaid. Made from highly polished 


aluminum plates, glass globe and oxidized rods 
and nickel plated balls. Size of bank, 5 inches 
square 











The Christian Century Ca, 358 Dearborn St., Chicage 














OKLAHOMA CHRISTIAN 
UNIVERSITY. 


Located at Enid, Oklahoma. One of 
the finest railroad canters in the South- 
west. Elevated region, bracing atmosphere 
and good water; exc: lent climate and fine 
buildings. A well- quipped educational 
plant, one of the b.it west of the Mis- 
sissippi River. Large and experienced Fac- 
uity, extensive cours s—Literary and Bib- 
lical. Superior advantages for Business 
Training, Music, Fiue Art and Oratory. 


The following schools and colleges in 
successful operation: 


I. College of Arts and Sciences. 
II. College of theBible. 

lil. College of Buiness. 

IV. College of Music. 

V. School of Oratory az.d Expression. 

VI. School of Fine Art. 

VIL. Elective Courses in great variety. 

E Dx penses moderate. 
There is no better place in which to be ed- 
ucated than in a school located as this is 
in the heart of this great and rapidly de- 
veloping Southwest that offers better op- 
portunities to young people than any other 
place in the United States. Preachers, 
Lawyers, Doctors and Business Men by the 
thousand are needed. 

Next session opens September 15, 1908. 

Send for catalog to Miss Emma Frances 
Hartshorn, Registrar, Oklahoma Christian 
University. 


E. V. ZOLLARS, 
President O. C. U. 

















Transylvania University 
“In the Heart of the Bine Grass.” 
1798-1908 
CONTINUING KENTUCKY UNIVERSITY. 


Attend Transylvania University. A 
standard institution with elective courses, 
modern conveniences, scholarly surround- 
ings, fine moral influences. Expense 
reasonable. Students from twenty-seven 
states and seven foreign countries. First 
term begins September 14, 1908. Write for 
catalog to-day. 

President Transylvania University, 
Lexington, Ky. 
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uted. At least 2,000 or 2,500 should be found 
willing, and even anxious, to send offerings. 
It is hoped our pastors will select the most 
favorable Sunday in September to take the 
offerings. September should be sacredly set 
aside for the building up of this fund, so 
necessary to the permanency of our growth 
and no other interest should be allowed to 
side-track the Church Extension Offering 
May the Lord of the Harvest persuade the 
churches to do their duty! 
THe Boarp or Cuurcn Extension. 
G. W. Muckiey, Corresponding Secretary. 


The Roast. 

Mrs. Archibald Saunderson was describing 
in New York her big game hunts in South 
Africa. 

“Don’t judge a woman by her looks,” said 
she. “The most etherea! appearing girl may 
be able to bring down coolly an elephant or a 
lion. 

“To judge woman by her looks is to court 
error. I know a man who, while carving at 
a dinner, wished to say something that would 
please the pale, deep-eyed, spirituelle girl at 
his side. 

**How do you like Maeterlinck ? 
inquired. 


he at last 


**Well done,’ she answered, not once lift- 
ing her eyes from the great roast he was 
working on.”—New York Press. 





Who He Was. 

Baseball is a chronic complaint of Senator 
Crane. When he was Governor of Massa- 
chusetts he took his entire staff out for a 
drive and surprised them by having the rigs 
pull up at an open field and announcing that 
there was to be a baseball game. Two nines 
were chosen and the game began. Pretty 
soon somebody came along the road. 

“What teams are they?” he asked of one 
of the drivers. 

“Why, that man pitching is the governor of 
Massachusets,” the driver replied. “The 
one catching is the lieutenant governor; the 
first baseman is a congressman: the second 
baseman is the judge advocate general.” 

“Say!” interrupted the passer-by. “Per- 
haps you would like to know who I am. I’m 
Napoleon Bonaparte!”—Boston Herald. 





Episcopal Wit. 

“Our Bishop Burgess,” said a Garden City 
man, “is one of the few American clergymen 
who, being graduates of the famous Univer- 
sity of Oxford, are entitled to wear the Ox- 
ford hood. 

“At a certain service another bishop, also 
an Oxford man, nodded toward the officiating 
clergyman and whispered excitedly to Bishop 
Burgess: 

“Why, look, he has got an Oxford hood 
on.” 

**So he has,’ said Bishop Burgess. 

‘‘But he is not entitled to it. He has 
no Oxford degree,’ exclaimed the first bishop. 
“Why, the man is wearing a lie on his back.’ 

“*Hush,’ said Bishop Burgess. ‘Don’t call it 
a lie. Call it a false hood.’ ”"—Cleveland 
Leader. 

Completely Convincing. 

First Kid—My papa’s got so much money 
he don’t know how to spend it. 

Second Kid—That’s nothing. My papa’s 
got so much money that even mamma can’t 
spend it. 


Grasping. 
He used to cry for the moon 
Some twelve months after birth; 








But since he has grown to man’s estate. 
We find him the head of a syndicate 

And now he wants the earth. 
—Chicago News. 





—A Soho barber recently bought a “job 
line” of old pictures for a few shillings. One 
of them proved to be a fine picture by Luca 
Giordana. At a sale at Christie’s two Rage. 
burn portraits sold for $40,425, a portrait 
by Romney fetched $9,975, and a portrait 
of a gentleman by Rembrandt went for 
$10,500. 





New York City has the largest savings 
bank in the world, with more than 150,009 
depositors and deposits amounting to more 
than $100,000,000. 
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EriI:8. TELLS W: 
Write to Cincinnati Bell Foundry Co., Cincinnati, 0. 
(Please mention this paper.) 
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JOY @ PRAISE 


By Wm. J. . Kirkpatrick and J. H. Fillmore 

More songs - this new book will be sung with enthna- 
siasm and delight than has appeared in any bo *k +inee 
Bradbury's time. Specimen pages free. Returnabie 


t for examination. 
pet 528 Elim Street. Cincinnati. 0, 


FILLMORE MUSIC HOUSE 41-43 Bibie Mouse, rew Tork 


Syeneve BELLS, CHIMES and 

LS are known the world 
panes for their full rich tone, 
durability and low prices, 


Write tor catalog and estimate. Establishes d 1837, 
The E.W Vanduzen Co., 422 E. 2d St., Cincinnati, 0. 











OWLDEN BELLS |. 
CHURCH AND SCHOOL 


FREE CATALOGUE 


AMERICAN Bett & FOUNDRY Co. Norms. Mer 


BELLS. 


a 7 Chureh and School Beils. ee 
The C.8, BELL CO., Hills —4 4 


WEDDING: Send fr Samples 


& B GREE & OO., B00 Clark St. /Chiceg: 

















INVITATIONS 





FROM CHICAGO 
Green, Goldand Brown “Daylight Special” 
—elegant fast day train. ‘Diamond Special" 
—fast night train—with its buffet-club car is 
unsurpassed for convenience and comfort. 
Buffet-club cars, bu flet-library cars, complete 
dining cars, parlor cars, drawing-room and 
buffet sleeping cars, reclining chair cars. 
Through tickets, rates, etc., of I. C. R. R. 
agents and those of connecting lines. 


A. H. HANSON, Pass’r Trar. Mor., CHICAGO 
S.G. HATCH, Gent Pass’rm Acent. CHicaco 
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ACLEAN FAMILY NEWSPAPER OP 
THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 
(Disciples of Christ.) 

Published Weekly by 
Ge Christian Century Co. 


Station M, Chicago 
Entered as Second-Class Matter Feb. 28, 1902, at the 
Post Office at Chicago, Iliinois, under 
Act of March 3, 1879, 


Subscriptions. 

Subscription price, $1.50. To ministera 

$1.00. Foreign subscriptions $1.00 extra. 
Expirations. 

The label on the paper shows the month 
to which subscription is paid. List is re- 
yised monthly. Change of date on label is 
a receipt for remittance on subscription ac- 
count. s 

Discontinuances. 

Special Notice—In order that subscribers 

may not be annoyed by failure to receive 


GEO. H. SPRINGER, Manager. 
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individual 
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Communion Service 


Made of several materials and in many designs. Send for full particulars and catalogue No. & 


Give the number of communicants, and name of church. 


“*The Lord’s Supper takes on a new dignity and beauty by the use of the Individual Cup.” J. K 


Wilson, D. D. 


256-258 Washington St.. BOSTON. MASS. 








EUREKA COLLEGE 


Fifty-third annual session opens the middle of September. Splendid outlook, Mater- 
ial growth the best in history. Buildings convenient and well improved, Lighted 
with electricity, warmed by central heating plant. Beautiful campus, shaded 
with forest trees. Modern laboratories for biological and physical work. Splen- 
did library of carefully selected books and the best current periodicals. Lida’s 
Wood, our girls’ home, one of the very best. Eureka emphasizes the important. 
Stands for the highest ideals in education. Furnishes a rich fellowship. Has 
an enthusiastic student body. Departments of study: Collegiate, Preparatory, 
Sacred Literature, Public Speaking, Music, Art and Commercial. For a cata- 
logue and further information, address Robert E. Hieronymus, President. 





the paper, it is not discontinued at expira- 
tion of time paid in advance (unless so or- 
dered), but is continued pending instruc- — 
tions from the subscriber. If iscontinu- 
ance is desired, prompt notice should be 
sent and all arrearages paid. 

Change of Address. 

In ordering change of address give the 
old as well as the new. If the paper 
does not reach you regularly, notify us at 
once. 











BUTLER COLLEGE, INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA. 


Remittances 
Is a standard co-educational college. It maintains departments of Greek, Latin, 


Should be sent by draft or money order 
payable to THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 
COMPANY. If local check is sent add 10 
cents for exchange. 
Advertising. 

Nothing but clean business and _ reliable 
firms advertised. Rates given on applica- 
‘ion. 


German, French, English, Philosophy and Education, Sociology and Economics, 
History, Political Science, Mathematics, Astronomy, Biology, Geology and 


Botany, Chemistry. Also a school of Ministerial Education. Exceptional op- 


Communications. 

Brief articles on subjects of interest will 
find ready acceptance. Conciseness is al- 
ways at a premium. News items are so- 
licited and should reach us not later than 
Monday of the week of publication. 


portunities for young men to work their way through college. Best of ad- 
vantages for ministerial students. Library facilities excellent. The faculty of 


well trained men. Expenses moderate. Courses for training of teachers. 





—The foundation stone of England’s first 
skyscraper has just been laid at Liverpool. 
The building will be 300 feet high and is 
being erected on a site overlooking the 


Mersey. 


Located in most pleasant residence suburb of Indianapolis. Fall terms opens 


Semptember 22nd. Send for Catalog. 




















TheWhite Star New SS.ARABIC|IS801, TONSJa sister ship of the BALTIC.CEDRIC and CELTIC one of the largestand steadiest ships inthe World. 





The White Star New S. S. “ARABIC” (16,000 tons) 


ROUND THE WORLD for $650up | ANOTHER HOLY LAND GRUISE 


ROUND TRIP ON THE MAGNIFICENT WHITE STAR 
$400 AND UP, INCLUDING SHORE TRIPS, HOTELS, 


__§.S. “ARABIC” (16,000 TONS). 
Avoiding 17 Changes of Inferior Steamers. GUIDES, CARRIAGES, R. R. TICKETS, FEES, ETC. 
7x DAYS, STARTING FEBRUARY 4, 1900. 


VISITING MADEIRA, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, EGYPT, 
THE BEAUTIFUL S.S. “ARABIC” FOR ROUND TRIP. 


INDIA (17 DAYS), CEYLON, BURMA, MALAY 
PENINSULA, JAVA, BORNEO, MANILA, CHINA, 
ESPECIALLY ATTRACTIVE TO CHURCH PEOPLE. 


JAPAN -(15 DAYS), HONOLULU AND 
UNITED STATES. 

OVER 27,000 MILES BY STEAMER AND RAILROAD. 
$650 AND UP, INCLUDING SHIP AND SHORE 
EXPENSES. 

Glorious Cruising in Far East Indies. 

32 Days in India and China. 

No Changes to Slow Malodorous Oriental Steamers. 
Dangers and Annoyances of Worldwide Travel Avoided. 
An Ideal Opportunity for Ladies, Alone or with Friends. 

_ Mission Stations can be Visited Everywhere. 

Services, Lectures, Conferences and Entertainments en route. 
WRITE AT ONCE. GET FIRST CHOICE OF BERTHS. 
FULL PARTICULARS SENT FREE POSTPAID. 

Address CRUISE MANAGER, 


CHRISTIAN CENTURY, Station M, Chicago 


Inspiring Shipboard Services and Conferences. 
Attractive Lectures, Entertainments, etc., en route. 

The Famous White Star Cuisine and Service throughout Trip. 
The Finest Hotels, Elaborate Carriage Drives. 
Everything First Class. The Very Best there is. 
Superb Health Advantages in Matchless Mediterranean Climate 


BOOKS ALREADY OPEN. BERTHS GOING FAST. 


WRITE AT ONCE FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET SENT 
FREE POSTPAID. 
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September Offering for Church Extension 


Begins Sunday, September 6th. Continuing every Sunday in September. 

















CHURCHES SHOULD 
Try to take the Offering on the day appointed, if that 
day is favorable, and send increased offerings. 
However, all Sundays in September are for Ch 
Extension offerings, so do not sacrifice the Offering for 
the day. 


Homeless churches 
are stars of the sixth 
magnitude (scarcely 
seen with the naked 
eye) or of the thir- 
teenth magnitude 
(scarcely seen with 
the telescope) and 
their light goes out 


Fourteen Hundred and Sixteen 
congregations contributed to Church Extension  lggt 
year. The Board realizes that September is an unfor. 
tunate mouth for Offerings in many churches, but more 
of our churches should 

Take the Offering 

and do their best. City congregations should wait untij 
their people have returned from vacations. This is the 
Lord’s work and every church wearing his name should 
be in line. 

Order supplies from, and send offerings promptly to 
a > . G. W. Mucktey, 500 Waterworks Bldg., 

1900 and $500,000 Cum eae RF yt etal the Kanene City, Mo. 

doubtful mark remain after the Centennial? Our brethren must answer. 


GOOD POINTS. °F *" 2iS288'SSHEXSIEN SIVING To 


CENTENNIAL WATCHWORD—“We must raise $150,000 this year and $200,000 next year to reach the million.” 
l Money repeats itself in this Fund every five years. 6. Every dollar loaned calls out three others. The church aided raises three 
2. Churches are helped that first help themselves. dollars for every one loaned. 
3. The work pays for itself by the four per cent interest which is charged 7. The Board has handled all the money contributed to the Fund plus over 
‘ This is a permanent Fund to loan to churches that can not borrow $780,000, which has been paid back on loans, making a total of more than 
elsewhere or except at exorbitant rates of interest. $1,440,000, which has been loaned to 1,178 mission churches scattered through 
} The church aided first helps itself When our loan is sent it pays 44 States and Territories and only $563 has been lost, where co 
the last dollar of indebtedness. voluntarily deeded their property to the Board for debts against them. 


forever. 














EXPLANATION OF NAMED FUNDS. 


We now have 29 Named Funds. We want 50 by 1909. A Named Fund in our Church Bxtension work is $5,000 or as much more as the donor desires to 
make it, and is named after the donor or any one he may designate. Individuals give $500 annually to create them and churches $300 annually. A 
account is kept of each Named Fund and a spearate annual report made to the donor. All loans are made from this Fund to help build churches and are paid 
back into the Fund in five equal annual installments. The interest at four per cent is kept in the Fund and compounds itself semi-annually. As soon as 
enough money is accumulated from new gifts, interest, and returns from loans, another loan is made. The money is constantly repeating its work by 
back and going out again in loans to help weak and struggling churches complete their first church building. Money more than doubles its work every five years. 
For example, $2,500 will do the work of $6,221 in five years, building 12 churches with loans of $500 each. 

Thus, the F. M. Drake Loan Fund has built 66 churches since February, 1889, and has done the work of over $26,000 and. earned $3,672 of interest, 
though Brother Drake gave only $1,200 in 1889 and $380 each year until he paid in $5,000 within 10 years. 





READ THIS FOR CONSCIENCE’ SAKE 

INCE our April meeting your Board of Church 

Extension has been compelled, because of lack of 
money, to refuse aid to all applicants except in a few 
eases where small loans were granted out of our Named 
Funds. We have had seventy-eight applications for 
help since April, and every appealing congregation 
came with strong ‘pleadings showing the best of reasons 
why we should help them to build. Each congregation 
was in a growing town or city with great promise of a 
strong church if only an adequate building could be 
erected. None of these can be aided until we hear from 


our Annual Offering in September. Our Offering must 





bring over Eighty Thousand Dollars if these worthy 
mission churches are to he aided. The Church that is Properly Housed becomes a Fixed Star of the First Magnitude—s 
Shining Light withia its Own Community, to its Own Country and Throughout the 
Whole World. 











THE ANNUITY PLAN. WHAT IT Is! HOW IT WORKS! 


IN OUR CHURCH EXTENSION FUND, AT KANSAS CITY, MO. 
What it Is—Through our Annuity Plan you can administer upon your own estate by putting your money into our Church Extension Fund. This is far 
better than making a bequest, because the Board will pay you 6 per cent, in semi-annual payments, if you are fifty years old, or more, and the interest 


will be paid to your wife if she survives you. Between the ages of forty and forty-nine the rate is 5 per cent, and 4 per cent, between the ages 
twenty-one and thirty-nine. 


IT’S GREAT ADVANTAGES TO YOU: 


l You can see your money work while you live. 5. Your money is safe because the Annuity Bond which the Board issues 
' You have no rouble or losses in making reinvestments you is as good as a Government Bond because it is backed up by all of 
y have no taxes or attorneys’ fees t is : 7 the assets of the Fund, which now amount to $650,000 and which will 

" e no taxe attorneys’ f ») pay and your income is constantly increase. 
regular. 6. We receive remittances of $100, or as many hundreds or thousands a8 
‘ The Society is perpetual and is incorporated Its funds are perpetual you can send, and your money will be received at any time and the 


and are loaned only on first mortgages where titles are absolutely good. Bond will be dated so that your interest begins at once. 


How Your Money Works—The Board does not invest your money in some secu lar enterprise and WAIT FOR YOU TO DIE before using it in the work of 
Church Extension. All of our Annuity money is loaned at 6 per cent to aic promising congregations to build. The moey is returned by the churches 
using it in five equal, annual installments, and as fast as it returns it goes out again and again to build churches. Your money is thus in a PERPETUAL 
WHIRL OF DOING GOOD, because we have more demands for Annuity money than we can answer. Our mission churches in the new Southwest are 
giad to get Annuity money from the Board of Church Extension and pay 6 per cent, which is only 2 per cent more than is charged for the regular 
They then have their loans in the hands of their friends. 

Our Annuity Fund has received 224 gifts and $215,000, and 125 church buildings have been erected by Annuity Funds alone. 
We can use $100,000 this year. Send remittances at once and give your full legal name and your age. Remit to 


G. W. MUCKLEY, Cor. Sec., 500 WATER WORKS BLDG., KANSAS CITY MO. 


—~, 
































